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JOHN  SHAW  BILLINGS 
A  Biography 

By  H.  M.  Lydenberg 

An  interesting  account  of  a  physician  who  made  two  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  library  progress.  A  man  of  character,  fore¬ 
sight,  thoroughness  and  enthusiasm  who  worked  for  the  joy  there 
was  in  it  and  for  the  service  he  might  render.  Prepared  by  Mr. 
Lydenberg  with  whom  he  was  closely  associated  for  fourteen  years. 

Dr.  Billings’  name  is  connected  with  three  monumental  works 
for  which  he  will  always  be  remembered. 

The  Surgeon  General’s  Library 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Hospital 

The  New  York  Public  Library 

An  acquaintance  with  the  man  and  the  personality  behind  these 
achievements  will  give  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  for 
service  in  the  library  profession. 

Limited  edition.  104  pages,  Crown  8vo.,  bound  in  boards,  un¬ 
cut.  Order  now  to  procure  one  of  the  500  numbered  copies.  Price, 
$2.50.  Ready  now. 


Two  other  important  new  books: 

Wheeler,  Library  and  the  Community.  .$2.85 
Hadley,  Library  Buildings . $3.50 


American  Library  Association 

86  East  Randolph  Street,  Chicago 
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The  beacon  Hill  bookshelf — cRg ady  oAugust  15 

Some  of  the  best  of  our  books  for  boys  and  girls  ten  years  old  or  more,  published 
in  the  most  attractive  possible  form — printed  from  new  type  of  good  size,  illus¬ 
trated  in  color  by  famous  artists  and  handsomely  bound.  Seven  of  these  volumes 
are  established  favorites  and  have  been  endorsed  by  children’s  librarians. 

LITTLE  WOMEN:  or  Meg,  Jo,  Beth  and  Amy 

By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  With  eight  illustrations'  in  color  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith 

Books  may  come  and  books  may  go,  but  “Little  Women,”  with  its  genuineness  of  character  and 
incident,  and  its  homely  appeal  to  all  that  is  best  in  young  womanhood  and  young  manhood,  re¬ 
mains  today,  more  than  fifty  years  since  it  was  first  published,  the  most  popular  of  all  books  for 
young  people.  $2.00 

LITTLE  MEN:  Life  at  Plumfield  with  Jo’s  Boys 

By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  With  eight  illustrations  in  color  by  Reginald  Birch 

The  sequel  to  “Little  Women,”  about  the  boys  in  Aunt  Jo’s  and  Professor  Bhaer’s  school  at  Old 
Plumfield,  brimful  of  activity,  merriment,  health  and  happiness.  One  of  the  best  books  for  boys, 
and  girls  as  well.  $2.00 

WHAT  KATY  DID 

By  Susan  Coolidge.  With  five  illustrations  in  color  by  Ralph  Pallen  Coleman 

Susan  Coolidge’s  most  popular  book,  the  story  of  the  home  life  of  a  little  girl  and  her  lively  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters.  Katy  had  planned  to  do  many  things,  but  became  an  invalid  and  found  her  good 
times  in  other  ways.  $2.00 

THE  STORY  OF  ROLF  AND  THE  VIKING’S  BOW 

By  Allen  French.  With  five  illustrations  in  color  by  Henry  Pits 

The  old  Icelandic  sagas  have  been  drawn  upon  for  the  incidents  of  this  stirring  tale,  in  which  the 
hero,  a  sturdy  young  lad  named  Rolf,  avenges  his  father’s  murder  and  earns  the  viking’s  bow.  Cour¬ 
age,  self-control,  patriotism  and  perseverance  are  the  qualities  developed  in  the  young  hero.  $2.00 

NELLY’S  SILVER  MINE 

By  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  With  four  illustrations  in  color  by  Harriet  Roosevelt  Richards 

Bob  and  Nelly,  twins  living  in  New  England,  took  a  long  journey  to  their  new  home  in  Colorado, 
and  Nelly  found  a  silver  mine.  This  is  one  of  the  stories  that  will  n'ever  go  out  of  fashion.  It  is 

as  popular  with  children  today  as  it  was  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  $2.00 

MARTIN  HYDE,  THE  DUKE’S  MESSENGER 

By  John  Masefield.  With  eight  illustrations  in  black  and  tint  by  T.  C.  Dugdale 

The  spirited  story,  by  a  famous  English  poet,  of  a  lad  who  served  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  his 
attempt  to  usurp  the  throne  of  James  II  and  shared  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  rebellion  of  1685 
— one  of  the  very  best  of  adventure  stories  for  boys.  $2.00 

THE  BOY  WHALEMAN 

By  George  F.  Tucker.  With  five  illustrations  in  color  by  George  Avison 

A  new  book  that  has  a  place  in  this  series  because  it  deals  with  the  experience  of  an  American 

lad  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  Based  on  fact,  it  is  the  thrilling  account  of  a  New  Bedford  boy’s 
three  years’  voyage  on  a  whaling  ship.  $2.00 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  RICH 

By  Mary  E.  Waller.  With  five  illustrations  in  color  by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green  Elliott 

A  favorite  and  thoroughly  wholesome  story  for  girls,  about  a  rich  young  city  girl  who  spent  a  year 
on  a  farm  in  Vermont.  The  author  shows  the  genuine  Louisa  M.  Alcott  sympathy  with  boy-and- 


girl  life. 


Boston 


Ask  Your  Bookseller  To  Show  You  These  Volumes 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 


$2.00 


Publishers 
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The  Fairmount  Classics 

Included  in  this  series  are  the  finest  adventure  stories  ever  written  for  young 
people.  Stories  that  are  not  now  available  in  attractive  form  but  that  have  been 
read  for  generations.  Six  black  and  white  illustrations.  Price  $1.50 

THE  DEERSLAYER 
By  James  Fenimore  Cooper 

THE  SPY 

By  James  Fenimore  Cooper 

MASTERMAN  READY 
By  Captain  Marryat 

-MOBY  DICK 
By  Herman  Melville 

*THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS 
By  James  Fenimore  Cooper 

*  Ready  in  September. 

GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  &  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  PHILADELPHIA 


Let  comparison  prove  Holliston  superiority 

A  fair  comparison  of  Holliston  Library  Buckram  with  any  other  buckram  rec¬ 
ommended  for  library  binding  will  convince  any  librarian  or  binder  of  Holliston 
Superiority. 

Its  strength  and  weight  are  standard  with  government  specifications;  its  finish 
is  smooth  and  hard — it  will  not  rub  up,  smudge,  or  scratch  easily;  it  is  not  pin- 
holey — its  filling  is  impregnated  in  the  base  fabric  itself;  its  coloring  is  clear, 
not  mottled ;  its  colors  are  fast ;  its  smooth  hard  surface  resists  dirt  and  wear. 

Holliston  Library  Buckram  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  buckrams — it  does  wear 
longer  and  looks  better. 

“Books  Bound  in  Holliston  Are  Bound  To  Wear 

t 

The  Holliston  Mills,  Inc.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Boston,  531  Atlantic  Avenue  New  York,  32  West  18th  Street 

Chicago,  633  Plymouth  Court  St.  Louis,  221  Olive  Street 


Announcing 

New  Edition 
•/ 

Knights  of  Art 

b 

Amy  Steedman 

Stories  of  the  early  life  of 
great  artists  charmingly  told. 
Though  dedicated  to  chil¬ 
dren,  older  people  will  spend 
pleasant  hours  over  these 
interesting  pages.  Sixteen 
color  plates.  $2.50 
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McClurg’s — 

the  first  wholesale 
book  house  in  the  country  to  establish  and  conduct 
a  separate  department  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
special  interests  of  Public  Libraries,  Schools,  Colleges 
and  Universities.  We  specialize  in  library  service. 


A.  C.  McClurg  8C  Co. 

Library  Department 

330  East  Ohio  Street  -  Chicago 


IWICE-A-MONTH 
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ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE 

1 .  All  orders  are  filled  quickly,  intelligently  3.  Our  SERVICE  is  second  to  none. 

and  accurately.  4.  English  books  are  supplied  as  easily 

2.  Back  orders  are  carefully  followed  up.  as  American. 

A  SATISFIED  LIBRARIAN  *  WRITES: 

We  wish  to  express  our  great  appreciation  of  the  excellent  service  which  you  are  giving 
us.  The  promptness  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  get  books  to  our  public,  especially  those 
requested  for  purchase,  is  entirely  due  to  the  good  service  which  you  have  been  giving  us. 

*  Name  upon  request. 

Inquire  about  our  simple  order  system 


Library  Department 


Putnams 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Just  West  of  5th  Avenue 


If  you  don’t  know  exactly  what  you  need  to  run  your  Library 
consult  our 

Book  of  Library  Supplies 

If  you  do  know  what  you  need,  write  us  for  quotations. 

Is  It  Wise 

To  overlook  the  advantages  gained  by  having  at  hand  all  the  newest 
tools  in  Library  Service?  Our  prices  are  moderate.  Our  stock  is 
varied,  for  we  supply  many  kinds  of  Libraries. 

We  are  glad  to  consult  with  you  on  any  problem  which  may  arise 
in  connection  with  Library  administration. 

We  are  a  Library  Supply  House  with  big  ideas  of  service.  We  want 
to  help  you  in  any  way  we  can  and  place  our  broad  experience  at 
your  disposal. 

DEMOCRAT  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Winifred  F.  Ticer,  Consulting  Librarian 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN 
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THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  REVIEW 


Forthcoming  numbers  will  include  the  following  articles: 


Maritime  and  Rural  Life  in  Norway.  By 

Camille  Vallaux  of  the  School  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Commercial  Study,  Paris. 
Cyrenaica.  By  Olinto  Marinelli  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Higher  Studies,  Florence,  Italy. 
Avalanches.  By  Andre  Allix  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Grenoble,  France. 

Alaska.  By  A.  H.  Brooks  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Antarctic  Glaciers.  By  Harry  Fielding  Reid 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

The  Application  of  Acoustics  to  Submarine 
Surveying.  By  H.  C.  Hayes  of  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 

Geographical  Influences  in  the  Development 
of  Porto  Rico.  By  Florence  Whitbeck 
of  the  University  of  Rochester. 


Recent  articles  have  dealt  with  North  American  Indian  dwellings;  the  International  Ice  Patrol  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean;  a  boat  journey  through  the  Colorado  Canyon;  Craters  of  the 
Moon  National  Monument;  Captain  John  Smith’s  map  of  Virginia,  1612;  economic  geography 
of  the  Rhine ;  the  geographical  background  of  the  Mohammedan  world ;  and  recent  territorial 
reorganization  in  European  Russia. 

Each  number  contains  eight  or  nine  articles  by  writers,  including  many  distinguished  foreign  scien¬ 
tists,  who  are  authorities  in  their  particular  fields.  Almost  every  article  is  accompanied  by 
maps,  sometimes  in  color,  or  diagrams.  Several  articles  are  illustrated  by  photographs  selected 
for  their  geographical  value.  There  are  notes  on  contemporary  events  of  geographical  bearing 
and  critical  reviews  of  new  books  of  travel  and  research  and  new  maps  and  atlases. 

Issued  four  times  a  year,  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

Subscription  price,  $5.00  a  year;  to  libraries,  $4.50.  Separate  numbers,  $1.25. 

American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York 

Broadway  at  156th  Street 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  LIBRARIANS 


LIBRARIES  FOR  CHILDREN:  A  History  and  a  Bibliography  By  Gwendolen  Rees 

Thesis  accepted  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Library  Association 
8vo.  Cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  260.  12s.  6d.  net. 

“A  very  complete  study.” — The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

By  E.  A.  Baker,  D.Litt.,  Director  of  the  British  School  of  Librarianship 

Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  246.  Re-issue.  10s.  6d.  net 

ENGLISH  PRINTERS’  ORNAMENTS 

By  Henry  R*.  Plomer  (Author  of  “A  Short  History  of  English  Printing,”  etc.) 

Large  4to,  pp.  304,  with  nearly  300  fine  reproductions  of  English  Printers’  Ornaments,  etc.  Boards, 
cloth  back.  Ordinary  Edition  limited  to  5°°  copies.  £2  2s.  net. 

Edition-de-Luxe,  75  copies.  Demy  4to,  on  finest  hand-made  paper,  with  extra  illustrations. 
Copies  numbered  and  signed  by  the  Author.  £5  5s.  net. 

MUSTC  IN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  By  Lionel  Roy  McColvin 
8vo.  Cloth,  pp.  150.  7s.  6d.  net. 

“A  notable  publication.”— Musical  News  and  Herald. 

CLASSIFIED  GUIDE  to  1,700  Annuals,  Directories,  Calendars  and  Year  Books 

By  H.  G.  T.  Cannons.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xxiv,  196.  5s.  od.  net. 


GRAFTON  AND  CO. 

COPTIC  HOUSE,  51,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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Scribner’s  Library  Department 


Supplies  the 


BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

To  Public,  University,  School  and  Club  Libraries 

AT  LIBERAL  LIBRARY  DISCOUNTS 


Service,  Personal  and  Painstaking,  Our  Specialty 
Orders,  Small  and  Large,  Receive  the  Same  Careful  Attention 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Fifth  Ave.  at  48th  St.,  New  York 
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Why  do  the  children 
Pore  for  hours  over 
The  Book  of  Knowledge 


Because  it  is  informal  in  its  arrangement.  It  does  not  impose 
adult  logic  upon  them.  It  does  not  suggest  study  to  them,.  It  has 

i 

the  charm  of  a  story-book.  They  cannot  open  it  anywhere  without 
falling  upon  a  question,  a  story,  a  description,  a  tv'rcture  that  tickles 


their  fancy  or  serves  their  boundless  curiosity  y  Learning  is  not  the 
less  valuable  because  it  is  pleasurable.  ' 
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How  Libraries  Can  Have  FREE  for  Distribution 
Copies  of  the  Best  List  of  Selected  Books 
For  Children’s  Reading 

(^/VERY  librarian  should  know  that  he  or  she  can  supply  parents 
and  children  with  the  best  list  of  selected  books  for  children’s  reading 
without  cost.  The  list  is 


THE  BOOKSHELF 

for 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


It  is  a  sixty-two  page  Guide  to  Reading  prepared  by  library  experts. 
It  tells  the  children  and  their  parents  what  books  they  should  read,  and 
at  what  age  they  should  read  them,  in  order  to  grow  up  with  a  firm 
foundation  of  good  taste  in  reading.  It  tells  those  who  are  interested 
in  special  subjects — such  as  stories  about  the  sea,  books  on  farming, 
sea-craft,  scouting,  American  history,  adventure,  etc. — what  are  the 
best  books  in  each  category  published,  and  how  much  they  cost. 

For  six  years  The  Bookshelf  for  Boys  and  Girls  has  been  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  libraries  in  fostering  good  reading.  Librarians 
know  they  can  depend  upon  it  because  its  purpose  is  not  to  sell  books 
but  to  aid"  in  the  selection  of  the  right  books. 


Endorsed  by  the  Chil¬ 
dren's  Book  Week 
Committee 

The  Bookshelf  for 
Boys  and  Girls  is  the 
only  list  officially  ap¬ 
proved  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Children’s 
Book  Week,  November 
9th  to  1 6th. 

It  will  be  ready  for 
you  October  15th. 

The  1924  Bookshelf 
has  the  same  high 
standard  of  quality  as 
always  and  is  more  at¬ 
tractive  physically — with 
color  and  p  i  c  t  u  re  s 
throughout — than  ever. 
The  editors  are  again  Miss 
Clara  W.  Hunt,  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  (“Books  for 
Children  Up  to  Ted 
Years”);  Miss  Ruth  G. 
Hopkins,  Brooklyn  Poly¬ 
technic  Preparatory  School 
(“Books  for  Older  Boys  and 
Girls”);  Franklin  K.  Mat- 
hiews,  Chief  Scout  Libra¬ 
rian  (“Books  for  Boy 
Scouts”). 


How  You  Can  Have 
This  List  To 
Distribute : 

1  You  can  order  copies  yourself 
-L  •  with  your  imprint,  at  very  low 
rates  :  for  example,  ten  cents  per 
copy,  25  copies  for  $2,  50  copies 
for  $3,  100  copies  for  $6,  250  cop¬ 
ies  for  $14,  etc.  Imprint  $1.50 
extra. 

2  Get  your  local  bookseller  to  sup- 
•  ply  you  with  copies  with  his  im¬ 
print.  We  have  already  written 
him  suggesting  this,  and  since 
he  has  benefited  by  tbe  wide¬ 
spread  distribution  of  the  list  in 
past  years  he  will  be  ready  to 
co-operate  with  you  if  you  ask 
him. 

R.  R.  BOWKER  CO. 

62  W.  45th  Street,  New  York 


What  Librarians  Say 

"Last  year  I  got  the  li¬ 
brarians  and  a  bookseller 
in  this  State  to  co-operate 
in  placing  a  joint  order 
through  the  State  Library 
in  order  to  get  quantity 
prices.  It  is  my  hope  to 
extend  the  area  of  this  co¬ 
operative  buying  throughout 
the  Southwestern  States, 
either  inducing  a  central 
agency  in  each  state  to 
work  up  a  joint  order,  or 
to  combine  with  Texas.” 

ELIZABETH  H.  WEST, 
Texas  State  Librarian. 
“We  are  very  glad  _  to 
have  such  a  list.  We  give 
copies  to  children,  parents 
and  children  who  visit  our 
Children’s  Rooms  and  wish 
for  lists  of  children’s  books. 
We  also  mail  them,  with 
our  own  lists,  to  persons  who 
write  to  us  from  a  distance 
for  suggestions.  Of  course, 
we  use  the  list  extensively 
during  Children’s  Book 
Week,  and  in  connection 
with  talks  at  clubs  and  as¬ 
sociations,  and  in  fact, 
wherever  and  whenever 
possible.” 

RUTH  ANNE  OVERMAN, 
First  Assistant  to  the 
Supervisor  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Dept.,  St.  Louis 
Public  Library. 
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Library  Book  Outlook 


A  double  fortnight’s  book-offerings  presents  a 
pleasing  variety,  despite  the  off  season. 

History  books  of  interest  are  Thomas  G. 
Frothingham’s  ‘Naval  History  of  the  World- 
War’  (940.9,  Harvard  Univ.  Pr.,  $3.75),  treating 
of  the  offensive  operations  of  1914-15,  and  com¬ 
piled  from  data  furnished  by  the  Historical  Sec¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Navy;  and  Edward  Hale  Bierstadt’s 
‘The  Great  Betrayal’  (949.6,  McBride,  $2.50),  a 
presentation  of  facts  in  the  Near  East  situation 
of  to-day,  drawn  from  American  sources. 

Travel-books  include  ‘Madagascar:  Land  of 
the  Man-Eating  Tree,’  by  Chase  S.  Osborn 
(916.9,  Republic  Pub.  Co.,  New  York,  $5),  a 
most  comprehensive  account  of  this  strange 
island,  written  by  an  American ;  ‘Through  Cen¬ 
tral  France  to  the  Pyrenees,’  by  Maude  Speed 
(9144,  Longmans,  $3.50),  an  account  of  a  five- 
week  tour  embracing  places  of  divers  and  con¬ 
trasting  interest;  ‘In  Unfamiliar  England,’  by 
Thomas  D.  Murphy  (914.2,  Page,  $6),  an  illus¬ 
trated  record  of  a  15,000-mile  motor-tour;  and 
‘The  Contrast/  by  Hilaire  Belloc  (917.3,  Mc¬ 
Bride,  $2.50),  in  which  England  is  admonished 
to  stop  thinking  of  the  United  States  as  somehow 
English  and  a  cousin  with  family  loyalties. 

An  interesting  travel-biography  book  is  ‘Moss 
from  a  Rolling  Stone,’  by  E.  A.  Brayley  Hodgetts 
(Dutton,  $3.50),  the  author  of  which,  in  a  life¬ 
time  of  travel,  met  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  ‘gentlemen,  doctors,  ploughboys,  thieves.’ 
Other  biographies  deserving  consideration  are 
‘Jane  Welsh  Carlyle:  Letters  to  Her  Family, 
1839-1863,’  edited  by  Leonard  Huxley  (Double¬ 
day-Page,  $5),  containing  a  large  number  of 
hitherto  unpublished  letters,  and  thoroly  revealing 
this  most  witty  and  appealing  member  of  the 
nineteenth-century  literary  group ;  ‘The  True 
Story  of  Woodrow  Wilson,’  by  David  Lawrence 
(Doran,  $2.50),  a  work,  begun  in  1918,  aiming 
to  give  a  frank,  impartial  picture  of  the  late 
President;  ‘The  Life  of  Calvin  Coolidge,’  by 
Horace  Green  (Duffield,  $2.50),  an  intimate,  sym¬ 
pathetic  biographical  sketch;  and  .‘Alfred  E. 
Smith:  an  American  Career,’  by  Henry  Mosko- 
witz  (Seltzer,  $3.50),  the  life-story  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  New  York,  for  a  while  a  Presidential  pos¬ 
sibility. 

In  politics  and  sociology  we  have,  further,  Ed¬ 
ward  Conrad  Smith’s  ‘Dictionary  of  American 
Politics’  (320,  Burt,  $2.50),  a  reference  book  for 
voters,  by  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science  in  New  York  University;  an  anonymous 
work,  ‘Behind  the  Scenes  in  Politics’  (320,  Dut¬ 
ton,  $2.50),  telling  how  political  managers  select 
candidates,  why  they  believe  in  luck  and  hoodoos, 
etc.;  ‘The  Labor  Party’s  Aim,’  (331,  Macmillan, 
$1),  a  criticism  and  a  restatement  (96  pages)  by 
seven  members  of  the  British  Labor  Party;  and 
‘A  Merchant’s  Horizon,’  by  A.  Lincoln  Filene 
(33L  Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.50),  showing  business 
as  it  has  been,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  ultimately 
to  become — a  maker  of  men  even  more  than  a 
maker  of  things  and  of  money. 


Of  the  six  or  so  more  or  less  worth-while  new 
fiction  titles,  two  stand  out  more  prominently 
than  the  rest.  They  are  David  Garnett’s  ‘A  Man 
in  the  Zoo’  (Knopf,  $1.75)  another  imaginative 
tale  by  the  author  of  the  prize-book,  ‘Lady  into 
Fox,’  in  some  respects  an  advance  on  its  prede¬ 
cessor;  and  Llewelyn  Powys’  ‘Black  Laughter’ 
(Harcourt,  $2.50),  described  as  a  sort  of  ‘Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe’  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  compris¬ 
ing  short  stories,  some  of  which  have  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  other  new  fiction  offerings  are  Thomas 
Dixon’s  ‘The  Black  Hood’  (Appleton,  $2),  a  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  old  Ku  Klux  Klan  days;  Richard 
Dehan’s  ‘The  Pipers  of  the  Market-Place’ 
(Doran,  $2),  featuring  the  picturesque  figures 
that  are  to  be  found  in  and  about  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  London,  in  the  early  morning  hours ;  H.  A. 
Vachell’s  ‘Quinney’s  Adventures’  (Doran,  $2), 
being  further  amusing  adventures,  this  time 
among  art  dealers  and  art  collectors;  and  a  new, 
characteristic  J.  S.  Fletcher  mystery  story,  ‘The 
Time-Worn  Town’  (Knopf,  $2). 

Two  drama-books  deserve  mention,  ‘Beggar  on 
Horseback,’  by  George  S.  Kaufman  and  Marc 
C.  Connelly  (812,  Boni  &  Liveright,  $2),  a  dream- 
play  that  is  an  effective  and  amusing  satire  on 
modern  life,  and  ‘Fata  Morgana,’  by  Ernest 
Vajda  (894,  Doubleday-Page,  $2),  a  translation 
from  the  Hungarian,  issued  in  the  ‘Theatre  Guild 
Library.’ 

Poetry-books  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
if  we  except  the  reissue  of  Emily  Dickinson’s 
‘Complete  Poems’  (812,  Little-Brown,  1  vol., 
$3-5°) •  This  contains  an  introduction  by  Miss 
Dickinson’s  niece,  Martha  Dickinson  Bianchi. 

Two  important  essay-books  are  ‘The  Right 
Place:  a  Book  of  Pleasures,’  by  C.  E.  Montague 
(828,  Doubleday-Page,  $2.50),  treating  of  out¬ 
door  things  and  the  enjoyment  that  people  who. 
both  work  and  think  can  extract  from  the  holi¬ 
day  spirit;  and  ‘Some  Contemporary  Americans,’ 
by  Percy  H.  Boynton  (814,  University  of  Chicago- 
Press,  $2),  which,  under  the  subtitle,  ‘The  Per¬ 
sonal  Equation  in  Literature,’  examines  the  inten¬ 
tions  and  successes  of  a  few  outstanding  and 
typical  authors. 

In  art  and  science,  ‘Everyday  Architecture,’  by 
Manning  Robertson  (728,  McDevitt-Wilson, 
$3-5°)  offers  a  sequence  of  essays,  addressed  to- 
the  public;  ‘Making  of  Man,’  by  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  (575,  Doran,  $2),  tells,  in  170  pages,  what 
Science  knows  about  human  bodies  and  souls; 
‘Foibles  and  Fallacies  of  Science,’  by  Daniel  w’. 
Hering  (504,  Van  Nostrand.  $2.50),  presents  an 
account  of  celebrated  scientific  vagaries;  ‘Wood¬ 
land  Creatures,’  by  Frances  Pitt  (591.5,  Dutton, 
$5),  gives  some  new  wild-life  studies  bv  a  noted 
English  nature-writer;  and  ‘Lead:  the  ' Precious 
Metal,’  by  Orlando  C.  Harn  (669,  Century,  $3), 
gives  the  general  reader  many  interesting  facts', 
about  this  metal  and  its  compounds. 

Louis  N.  Feipel. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
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The:  Complete:  %  of  Office  Equipment 


Steel  Shelving 

Modern  steel  construction 
Strength — combines  strength  with  light 
weight. 

Fire-resistive— oil,  water 

uurammy — and  wear  proof. 

#  #  Installed  or  rearranged 

Simplicity — easily  and  quickly,  with 
ordinary  tools. 

Adaptability stor' 

10 %  to  30%  greater 
Fonnomiral  _  storage  capacity. 

economical  —  Moved  or  altered 

without  depreciation. 

Shelving,  Files,  Desks,  Transfer  Cases,  Safes, 
Counter-heights,  Sectional  Cases,  Accessories  and  Subtitles 

THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING  CO. 
Youngstown,  O.  Dealers  Everywhere 


Library  Necessities 


Saint  Joan 

By  Bernard  Shaw 

The  greatest  work  of  the  greatest  liv¬ 
ing  dramatist,  SAINT  JOAN  will  be  in 
constant  demand  in  every  library 
throughout  the  country.  Before  its  pub¬ 
lication  on  July  15th,  advance  orders  on 
SAINT  JOAN  totalled  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  on  any  of  Shaw’s  previous 
works.  Order  whatever  quantity  you 
will  need  now,  in  order  to  supply  a  cer¬ 
tain  demand.  $2.25 

Undream’d  of 
Shores 

By  Frank  Harris 

Any  work  by  Frank  Harris  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  library  item,  but  this  new  collec¬ 
tion  of  what  are  perhaps  his  most  im¬ 
portant  short  stories  will  be  an  attractive 
addition  to  your  list  of  new  books.  $2.00 


Our  American 
Theatre 

By  Oliver  M.  Sayler 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  work 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  on  our 
native  theatre.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
a  number  of  universities  as  a  text  book 
and  has  already,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
year,  become  the  recognized  authority  in 
its  field.  It  discusses  the  American  dra¬ 
matic  movement,  from  its  inception  up  to 
the  present  time.  With  26  illustrations 
by  Lucie  R.  Sayler.  $4.00 


BRENTANO’S 

Publishers  New  York 


ill 
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Free!  — this  new  catalog  of  library  supplies 

THIS  new  1924  edition  of  Library  Bureau’s 
catalog,  “Library  supplies,”  is  just  off  the 
press.  In  it  you  will  find  described  many  new 
items  and  improvements  that  reflect  the  latest 
development  in  library  practice. 

This  new  catalog  tells  how  to  use  the  various 
library  blanks  and  forms.  It  is  a  veritable  text 
book  for  librarians,  on  library  supplies  and 
library  systems. 

Write  to  the  nearest  library  division  listed 
below  for  your  copy. 


Library  Bureau 

Library  furniture  and  supplies  Steel  bookstack  Museum  cases 


1 


Boston 

89  Federal  St. 


New  York 

380  Broadway 


Chicago 

214  West  Monroe  St. 
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Sticking  to  Our  Last 

By  JUDSON  T.  JENNINGS 

Librarian  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Public  Library  and  President  of  the  A.  L.  A. 


IN  casting  about  for  a  title  for  this  paper, 
my  first  thought  was  to  choose  the  one 
word  “Sanity.”  That  word  seemed  to  serve 
my  need  as  I  wished  to  speak  of  some  library 
activities  that  appear  to  me  sane  and  also  of 
certain  other  tendencies  that  seem  to  me — other¬ 
wise.  On  sober  second  thought,  however,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  the  use  of  such  a  title  might 
be  regarded  as  an  unjustifiable  assumption  of 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  and  per¬ 
haps  also  as  an  unwarranted  reflection  on  the 
quality  of  his  audience. 

My  second  choice,  also,  was  a  single  word, 
“Fundamentals,”  but  this  again  was  quickly  dis¬ 
carded  because  of  the  aspersions  recently  cast 
upon  it  by  our  clerical  friends.  The  final  choice 
was  the  homely  expression,  “Sticking  to  our 
last,”  and  to  this  title  we  shall  adhere. 

You  will  find  my  text  in  a  portion  of  the 
English  Prayer  Book:  “We  have  left  undone 
those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done;  and 
we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not 
to  have  done;  and  there  is  no  health  in  us.  But 
Thou,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable 
offenders.” 

A  search  thru  the  literature  of  our  profes¬ 
sion  reveals  very  little  material  regarding  the 
theory,  function,  and  scope  of  libraries.  One 
finds,  to  be  sure,  several  papers  and  a  few  books 
that  discuss  this  question  in  a  general  way,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  clear,  authoritative,  and 
formal  statement  as  to  what  libraries  should  be 
and  what  they  should  do.  Perhaps  this  absence 
of  a  formal  statement  of  functions  is  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  library  work.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  libraries,  especially  our  modern  public 
libraries,  are  comparatively  new  institutions. 
Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  functions 
of  libraries  are  constantly  changing.  These 
functions  today  are  not  what  they  were  yester¬ 

*  Presidential  address  to  the  forty-sixth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  Saratoga  Springs,  June  30th, 
1924. 


day  nor  what  they  may  be  tomorrow.  Also  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  print  and  its 
application  to  every  phase  of  human  action  have 
greatly  increased  the  demands  on  libraries  and 
consequently  enlarged  their  activities. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  any  authoritative  or 
formal  statement  regarding  the  purpose  of  libra¬ 
ries,  one  might  attempt  to  discover  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  opinion  on  the  subject  by  making  some 
investigation  as  to  what  libraries  actually  are 
doing.  This  will  at  least  reveal  to  us  what 
librarians  regard  as  their  mission.  We  may  not, 
perhaps,  by  this  method  learn  what  libraries 
should  he  and  what  they  should  do  but  we  can 
learn  what  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing. 

The  very  obvious  thing  that  libraries  do  is 
to  provide  books  and  reading  matter  for  the  use 
of  their  public.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
and  to  systematize  the  work  and  make  it  effec¬ 
tive,  we  have  divided  our  service  into  depart¬ 
ments  as  other  large  organizations  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  do.  So  we  have  one  group  of  depart¬ 
ments  devoted  to  the  acquisition,  cataloging, 
and  preparation  of  books  for  use;  another  series 
of  departments  serving  the  needs  of  certain 
groups  of  readers— the  blind,  the  foreigners, 
the  city  officials,  the  children,  the  teachers;  a 
third  group  caring!  for  certain  special  subjects, 
such  as  art  or  technology;  and  still  a  fourth 
group  dividing  the  book  collection  and  dis¬ 
tributing  portions  of  it  geographically  in 
branches  and  stations  and  by  book  wagons  and 
travelling  libraries  in  order  better  to  serve  the 
public. 

All  these  departments  and  their  general  func¬ 
tions  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate 
and  are  now  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  They 
were  not  always  so*  considered.  To  illustrate 
this  point  we  need  oidy  recall  the  fact  that  when 
branch  libraries  were  first  suggested  many  libra¬ 
rians  regarded  as  ill-advised  the  proposal  to 
divide  or  separate  the  book  collection,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  feasibility  of  providing 
separate  rooms  for  children  or  even  of  buying 
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books  for  children  was  considered  at  first  as 
open  to  question.  These  are  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  functions  of  libraries  may  be  said, 
to  be  constantly  changing. 

Now  in  order  to  develop  the  departments  and 
services  we  have  just  mentioned,  librarians  have 
had  to  overcome  many  difficulties  and  handi¬ 
caps.  It  has  been  necessary  to  prove  to  an 
apathetic  public  that  it  needs  library  service. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  persuade  reluctant  city 
councils  to  grant  meager  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  library.  We  have  secured  books 
and  money  for  our  libraries  thru  pink  teas  and 
lotteries,  by  concerts,  picnics,  plays,  and  ex¬ 
hibitions,  somewhat  as  funds  are  raised  for 
missionary  work.  And  the  very  experience  of 
meeting  these  difficulties  and  overcoming  these 
handicaps  has  developed  in  librarians  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  the  missionary. 

Then  again  we  have  supplied  Mrs.  Jones  with 
a  book  on  the  care  of  the  baby  and  we  have 
lent  Mr.  Jones  a  book  on  vegetable  gardening. 
It  is  only  a  step  further  actually  to  assist  in 
caring  either  for  the  baby  or  for  the  garden. 
And  in  these  ways  we  have  acquired  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  welfare  worker.  We  have  taken  a 
motherly  interest  in  our  readers  and  their  in¬ 
tellectual  needs  and  as  a  result  our  interest  in 
readers  and  in  people  has  become  so  keen  that 
when  they  ask  for  other  and  perhaps  related 
services  we  have  become  too  tender-hearted  to 
deny  them. 

And  I  think  it  is  partly  because  of  this  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit,  this  laudable  desire  to  be  of  serv¬ 
ice,  that  a  number  of  more  or  less  legitimate 
features  have  been  gradually  grafted  on  to  li¬ 
brary  work.  Let  me  catalog  briefly  just  a  few 
of  these  offshoots: — Libraries  are  operating  art 
galleries,  maintaining  museums,  giving  lecture 
courses,  operating  community  centers,  and  col¬ 
lecting  lantern  slides.  Others  install  a  stage 
with  scenery  and  drops  for  dramatics,  a  mov¬ 
ing-picture  machine,  or  a  banquet  room  with 
facilities  for  serving  large  groups.  Still  others 
hold  exhibitions  of  various  kinds.  In  going 
about  my  own  library,  I  have  at  different  times 
found  exhibits  of  dolls,  or  embroidery,  or  bird 
houses,  or  even  a  collection  of  dead  birds,  each 
poor  little  carcass  neatly  labelled  with  its  epi¬ 
taph.  We  are  all  interested  in  music.  It  is  one 
of  the  cultural  arts  and  our  libraries  contain 
many  books  about  music.  But  why  stop  here, 
we  have  said.  Why  not  buy  and  lend  music 
scores;  this  is  print,  tho  in  a  different  language. 
And  so  we  buy  the  scores,  and  then  we  add 
music  rolls  and  phonograph  records.  And  next 
we  install  pianos  and  victrolas  in  order  that  Mrs. 
Music  Lover  may  test  one  of  Harry  Lauder’s 
masterpieces  before  she  makes  the  mistake  of 


taking  it  home.  Perhaps  we  have  gone  too  far 
in  some  of  these  things;  on  the  other  hand 
some  will  argue  that  we  have  not  gone  far 
enough.  Since  our  libraries  lend  cook  books, 
should  we  not  provide  cook  stoves  in  order  that 
the  anxious  young  housewife  may  test  Mrs. 
Farmer’s  recipes  before  borrowing  her  delect¬ 
able  book?  Since  we  have  laboratories  for 
dramatics,  should  we  not  also  install  labora¬ 
tories  for  chemists,  machine  shops  for  me¬ 
chanics,  drafting  rooms  for  engineers  and  archi¬ 
tects,  and  studios  for  artists?  It  is  all  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  he  would  be  brave  indeed  who 
would  stand  before  this  audience  and  state  that 
these  are  not  legitimate  library  functions.  Cer¬ 
tainly  one  who  hesitates  to  criticize  his  own 
staff  for  collecting  dead  birds  has  not  that 
quality  of  courage.  To  criticize  is  easy,  and  it 
it  not  my  purpose  to  destroy  your  faith.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of 
a  few  general  principles  in  which  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve. 

First,  that  library  work  deals  primarily  with 
books  and/  reading — -with  print.  Our  special 
function  is  to  make  the  best  in  print  so  avail¬ 
able  to  every  man  that  our  libraries  will  be 
recognized  as  making  a  generous  contribution 
toward  a  better  civilization.  Until  this  is  done 
— and  done  thoroly,  completely,  and  well — we 
shall  have  neither  time  nor  funds  for  other 
things  and  we  betray  our  trust  if  we  use  our 
funds  for  other  things. 

Second,  that  the  degree  of  legitimacy'  or  de- 
fensibility  of  any  service  that  may  be  under¬ 
taken  by  libraries  will  depend  upon  the.  close¬ 
ness  of  its  relation  to  the  primary  function  of 
promoting  reading. 

Third,  I  believe  that  even  in  the  purchase  and 
use  of  books  themselves  the  tax-supported  pub¬ 
lic  library  should  avoid  certain  fields  that  may 
more  properly  be  cultivated  by  other  agencies 
or  other  types  of  libraries.  I  have  in  mind  such 
classes  of  books  as  law,  medicine,  genealogy, 
and  first  editions. 

Fourth,  I  believe  that  some,  at  least,  of  the 
projects  that  have  been  undertaken  by  libraries 
might  better  be  done  by  others.  It  is  conceiv¬ 
able,  for  instance,  that  a  library  may  legiti¬ 
mately  assist  in  promoting  and  even  housing  for 
a  time  the  nucleus  of  a  museum,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  arrangement  should  be  frankly 
temporary. 

An  illustrious  member  of  our  profession  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  our  museums  need  to 
be  revamped  and  revitalized;  that  the  old- 
fashioned  type  of  museum  is  really  a  deadening 
institution  and  has  very  little  educational  value; 
that  it  would  be  better  to  place  in  storage  the 
gi  eater  part  of  its  collection,  having  on  display 
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at  any  one  time  only  a  small  collection,  care¬ 
fully  arranged  to  illustrate  and  to  teach  some 
one  thing,  and  that  this  small  exhibit  should  be 
frequently  changed  in  order  to  illustrate  new, 
or  different,  things,  drawing  on  the  stored  col¬ 
lection  for  this  purpose.  And  this  same  gentle¬ 
man  has  attempted  to  show  us,  by  his  clever 
pen  and  his  persuasive  voice  and  thru  actual 
demonstrations  in  his  own  city  and  in  his  own 
library,  that  to  vitalize  museums  in  this  way  and 
to  give  them  real  educational  value,  librarians 
are  often  better  fitted  than  are  museum  direc¬ 
tors.  The  librarian  is  friendly  to  students  and  he 
is  accustomed  to  lending.  He  is  likely  to  make 
a  museum  of  more  educational  value  than  others 
may  do.  Librarians  do  not  view  exhibits  with 
minds  focused  on  rarity  and  cost,  Tut  on  value 
as  a  tool  in  teaching. 

I  hesitate  to  take  issue  with  this  gentleman 
as  he  is  a  good  friend,  a  fair  golfer,  and  an 
opponent  worthy  of  one’s  steel.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  still  in  the  position  of  a  doubting  Thomas 
and  I  am  tempted  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 

Why  is  it  the  function  of  libraries  to  supply 
needs  in  related  fields  whenever  they  discover 
these  needs? 

Why  should  we  think  that  we  are  commis¬ 
sioned  to  correct  faults  in  other  institutions? 

If  a  new  type  of  museum  is  needed,  should 
we  not  lend  our  aid  toward  better  training  for 
museum  curators?  That(  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  our  own  profession.  Maintaining  mu¬ 
seums  and  operating  art  galleries  are  special¬ 
ties  and  require  special  training,  just  as  library 
work  is  a  specialty  and  requires  special  train¬ 
ing.  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  we  may  be 
hindering  rather  than  helping  the  development 
of  these  institutions  when  we  undertake  to  house 
and  mother  them?  Possibly  it  is  true  that  to 
the  majority  of  our  readers  our  libraries  also 
are  deadening  institutions,  that  the  ordinary 
reader  is  bewildered  by  great  masses  of  books, 
good  and  bad,  out-of-date  and  up-to  date,  some 
authoritative  and  some  unreliable,  all  arranged 
in  what  to  him  is  an  indiscriminate  and  confus¬ 
ing  mass.  Perhaps  we  ourselves  should  do  more 
in  relegating  dead  wood  to  storage  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  our  open  shelves  alive  and  Interesting. 

I  have  now  mentioned  some  of  the  things 
that  perhaps  “we  ought  not  to  have  done.” 
Let  me  speak  very  briefly  of  three  things  that 
“we  ought  to  have  done.” 

First,  among  the  requisites  for  good  library 
service  no  one  thing  is  as  important  as  a  com¬ 
petent  personnel.  I  am  one  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  better  library  service,  wider  fields  of 
service,  and  larger  appropriations  for  that  serv¬ 
ice!  will  come  to  us  in  just  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  and  at  about  the  same  speed  as  we  are 


able  to  secure  more  and  better  trained  libra¬ 
rians.  We  have  had  library  schools  for  a  gen¬ 
eration  and  yet  only  recently  have  we  as  an 
association  begun  to  take  really  serious  note  of 
their  needs  and  to  make  worthwhile  efforts  to 
assist  them  in  solving  their  problems.  This 
work  seems  now  to  be  well  started.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  it  financed. 

I  hope  we  can  bring  to  this  movement  for 
better  library  training  the  same  united  effort 
that  we  i  put  into  the  Library  War  Service.  To 
do  this  we  may  need  to  sink  individual  prefer¬ 
ences  and  accept  the  consensus  of  opinion.  If 
we  can  do  ,  this  I  believe  the  results  will  prove 
worth  while. 

The  second  thing  that  I  think  we  should  do 
is  to  make  every  effort  to  provide  library  serv¬ 
ice  where  none  now  exists.  The  British  Adult 
Education  Committee  estimates  that  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles  only  57  per  cent  of  the  people  have 
access  to  free  libraries.  In  our  own  country  we 
are  told  that  approximately  one-half  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  without  library  service.  Surely  we  will 
not  justify  our  faith  in  the  good  influence  of 
books  unless  we  make  very  serious  attempts  to 
remedy  this  situation.  To  do  this  will  require 
much  time  and  effort,  field  agents,  publicity, 
demonstration  libraries,  hearty  co-operation 
with  state  commissions  and  other  agencies  striv¬ 
ing  toward  the  same  goal,  and  money. 

The  third  enterprise  that  I  think  we  should 
undertake  is  an  active  participation  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  adult  education. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  the  literature  of  adult 
education  both  here  and  abroad  there  is  so 
little  mention  of  libraries.  The  report  of  the 
British  Adult  Education  Committee  does,  it  is 
true,  speak  of  libraries  as  an  important  link  in 
the  chain  but  the  report  contains  no  suggestion 
that  libraries  shall  assume  any  major  function. 
We  librarians  insist  that  the  library  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  public  education  and  that  the  true 
university  is  a  collection  of  books,  and  yet  our 
public  and  our  educators  never  think  of  the 
library  as  a  possible  direct  agency  for  education. 
In  the  public  mind  librarians  are  still  care¬ 
takers  rather  than  educators.  To  Mr.  Average 
Man  the  word  “Education”  still  means  “School” 
and  nothing  else. 

Now  I  think  that  this  attitude  of  the  public 
and  of  educators  toward  libraries  deserves  very 
serious  consideration.  Before  we  can  decide 
whether  libraries  have  any  part  in  this  world 
movement  for  adult  education  we  must  first  find 
the  answers  to  several  questions.  What  is  adult 
education?  Or  rather,  what  are  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  adult  education?  Must  its  chief  method, 
the  backbone  of  the  system,  be  formal  classes, 
as  in  our  schools  and  colleges?  That  seems 
to  be  the  idea  of  our  British  friends  because  in 
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Great  Britain  adult  education  is  carried  on 
chiefly  thru  formal  classes. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Filson  Young  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

“The  written  word,  although  it  remains,  is  always 
inferior  to  the  spoken  word  in  its  actual  power  and 
moving  influence,  and  things  uttered  with  the  living 
voice  have  an  appeal  and  command  an  attention  which 
in  many  cases  would  never  have  been  achieved  at  all 
by  the  written  word.” 

Is  this  perhaps  the  reason  why  formal  classes 
are  considered  necessary?  Is  the  “written 
word”  actually  inferior  to  the  “spoken  word” 
in  its  power  and  influence,  or  has  it  on  the 
contrary  a  more  lasting  appeal,  perhaps  because 
it  is  print,  or  because  it  is  always  present  and 
available?  It  may  be,  too,  that  formal  classes 
are  considered  necessary  to  keep  students  to¬ 
gether  and;  to  keep  them  interested.  It  may  be 
that  the  students  need  the  stimulus  of  a  leader, 
or  that  they  require  a  goal  and  a  prize  such  as 
are  provided  by  tests'  and  examinations,  certifi¬ 
cates  and  degrees. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  perhaps  we 
are  on  the  wrong  track  and  that  possibly  libra¬ 
ries  are  not  the  proper  agencies  to  take  the 
leadership  in  adult  education.  If  it  is  to  be  a 
matter  of  formal  classes  I  for  one  certainly  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  our 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  rather  than  by 
libraries.  And  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  educa¬ 
tion  thru  formal  classes  will  ever  reach  large 
numbers  of  adults.  Formal  classes  require  that 
students  shall  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain 
time,  and  that  they  shall)  keep  pace  with  the 
class  or  drop  out.  Exceptional  students  have 
no  incentive  to  go  faster  than  the  class. 
The  books  required  must  be  duplicated 
many  times  in  order  to  supply  the  needs  of 
large  classes,  and  only  those  subjects  may  be 
studied  in  which  formal  classes  are  offered. 
Formal  classes  take  no  account  of  individual 
tastes  or  interests.  As  a  matter  of  fact' experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  many  students  do  drop  out 
and  that  extension  courses  thru  formal  classes 
have  never  reached  any  large  proportion  of  the 
population. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  many 
grownups  are  not  enthusiastic  for  education. 
The  very  word  “education”  is  abhorrent  to  many 
of  them.  They  are  repelled  by  its  classes,  its 
questions,  its  examinations,  and  its  air  of  official 
mystery.  Is  there  not  then  an  important  place 
for  libraries  in  this  world  movement?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  the  majority  of  prospective 
students  for  a  scheme  of  adult  education  would 
prefer  an  informal  scheme,  without  classes?  If 
that  is  true,  I  believe  the  library  is  logically 
ordained  as  the  direct  and  primary  agency  for 


adult  education.  The  fundamental  tool  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  book.  The  chief  thing  oub  child¬ 
ren  learn  in  school  is<  the  ability  to  read.  The 
formal  education  in  our  schools  and  colleges  is 
at  best  largely  guidance  in  reading  and  this  is 
becoming  more  true  every  day.  If  we  can  per¬ 
suade  students  when  they  leave  school  that  their 
education  has  but  just  begun  and  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  lasts  thru  life,  then  we  must  also  tell 
them  that  it  must  be  acquired  largely  thru  read¬ 
ing.  For  the  great  majority  the  books  required 
for  this  reading  must  be  obtained  at  the  public 
library.  Then  why  should  not  the  librarian,  a 
specialist  in  books,  guide  the  reading  and  be¬ 
come  the  chief  factor  and  agent  in  adult  educa- 
tion? 

The  methods  by  which  libraries  may  do  their 
part  in  adult  education  have  not  been  formu¬ 
lated,  but  the  Executive  Board  of  the  American 
Library  Association  has  authorized  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Adult 
Education.  This  Commission  is  to  make  a  thoro 
study  of  the  problem  and  the  possibilities  and 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  Council.  The  Carnegie  Corporation 
has  generously  provided  funds  for  this  study, 
and  we  now  have  on  the  staff  at  A.  L.  A.  head¬ 
quarters  an  experienced  librarian  devoting  his 
entire  time  to  gathering  material  for  the  use  of 
this  Commission.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  will  be  able  to  submit  a  report  and  a  plan 
for  discussion  at  the  next  A.  L.  A.  conference. 

In  the  meantime,  and  in  order  to  stimulate 
thought  on  this  subject,  I  venture  to  outline 
briefly  a  few  of  the  methods  that  may  be  worthy 
of  consideration  in  any  plan  of  adult  education 
thru  libraries. 

It  would  seem  logical,  in  the  first  place,  to 
divide  the  services  that  libraries  may  render  into 
two  broad  groups,  which  may  be  termed  the  in¬ 
direct  methods  and  the  direct  methods. 

The  indirect  service  would  include  the  assist¬ 
ance  given  by  libraries  to  other  organizations 
doing  adult  education  work.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  would  include  workers’  classes,  labor 
union  schools,  factory  classes,  night  schools, 
university  extension  classes,  women’s  study 
clubs,  and  similar  groups.  The  aid  rendered  by 
the  library  would  include  assistance  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  programs,  the  provision  of  reading 
courses,  furnishing  books  for  study  and  refer¬ 
ence,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  providing 
rooms  for  meetings. 

Some  may  claim  that  the  full  duty  of  libra¬ 
ries  in  adult  education  would  be  met  by  such 
indirect  service  to  other  organizations.  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  opinion  for  the  following 
reasons:  In  country  districts  and  in  many  small 
towns  there  are  no  such  organizations  providing 
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opportunities  for  adult  education,  and  yet  in 
such  districts  there  are  many  who  need  and 
would  welcome  educational  opportunities.  Then, 
too,  there  are  many  individuals  even  in  our 
cities  who  prefer  to  study  independently  and 
would  not  or  could  not  attend  formal  classes. 
For  these  and  other  groups  I  believe  the  library 
can  render  a  direct  service  in  adult  education. 

It  is  for  this  direct  service  that  the  following 
plan  is  suggested. 

First.  Every  large  public  library  should  have 
on  its  staff  one  or  more  readers’  advisors,  whose 
special  function  shall  be  to  assist  readers  de¬ 
siring  to  pursue  courses  of  reading  or  study.  It 
is  true  that  many  libraries  are  now  rendering 
such  a  service,  but  without  giving  it  a  name.  It 
should  have  a  name  and  the  advisor  should  be 
easily  accessible  in  an  office  where  students  may 
explain  their  needs  confidentially.  The  service 
should  be  advertised.  In  smaller  libraries  and 
in  county  libraries  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  li¬ 
brarian  herself  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
readers’  advisor,  using  the  helps  and  tools  that 
I  am  about  to  suggest. 

Second.  Part  of  the  equipment  of  this 
readers’  advisor  should  be  a  large  number  of 
reading  courses,  carefully  worked  out,  attrac¬ 
tively  printed,  and  provided  at  cost  by  the 
American  Library  Association.  These  courses 
should  cover  both  vocational  and  cultural  sub¬ 
jects,  they  should  be  graded  to  fit  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  different  students,  they  should  be  fre¬ 
quently  revised,  and  the  list  of  subjects  should 
eventually  cover  the  whole  field  of  knowledge. 
These  printed  reading  courses  would  themselves 
be  small  books  or  pamphlets  giving  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  the  subject  and  so  interestingly  written 
as  to  entice  the  student  to  read  all  of  the  six 
or  eight  books  suggested.  The  preparation  of 
these  courses  is  a  task  requiring  many  experts 
and  ample  funds.  It  is  not  expected,  of  course, 
that  these  lists  would  meet  all  needs.  Each 
reader  is  a  new  problem  and  many  special  lists 
would  need  to  be  compiled  by  the  individual 
library,  but  the  printed  A.  L.  A.  lists  would 
form  a  foundation  on  which  to  build,  they  would 
fit  the  need  in  many  cases  and  they  would  be 
especially  useful  in  the  smaller  libraries. 

Third.  We  shall  need  to  borrow  from  our 
Bostonian  friend,  Mr.  Lee,  something  of  his 
idea  of  “Sponsors  for  knowledge.”  It  must  be 
recognized  that  the  preparation  of  courses  for 
individual  readers  will  lead  into  many  special 
fields  where  the  librarian  will  require  expert 
assistance.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  task  might 
well  be  taken  over  by  our  state  library  associa¬ 
tions,  our  state  commissions,  and  our  state  libra¬ 
ries.  Working  jointly  in  each  state  these 
organizations  could  compile  and  make  available 


to  librarians  a  list  of  educators  and  experts  who 
would  be  willing  to  assist  librarians  in  the 
preparation  of  special  reading  courses. 

Fourth.  Efficient  methods  should  be  devised 
for  getting1  in  touch  with  all  students  leaving 
grade  school,  high  school,  or  college,  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  them,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Ranck,  “Not  to  be  quitters.”  This  should  be 
done  thru  close  co-operation  with  the  school 
and  college  authorities.  Every  student  should 
be  tactfully  interviewed,  by  the  principal,  the 
teacher,  the  vocational  adviser,  or  the  librarian, 
and  the  plan  for  such  interviewing  must  be 
carefully  worked  out  by  all  of  these  officials  in 
j  oint  conference. 

Fifth.  For  this  work  on  adult  education  thru 
libraries  many  new  books  will  need  to  be  writ¬ 
ten,  books  in  the  style  of  Wells’  “Outline  of 
History,” — books  that  are  interesting  and  read¬ 
able  to  the  average  man.  The  need  for  this  is 
clearly  stated  in  Robinson’s  book  on  “The 
Humanizing  of  Knowledge.”  Possibly  authors 
will  need  to  be  subsidized  to  provide  the  right 
type  of  book.  Such  books  are  scarce  on  our 
shelves  at  the  present  time. 

Sixth  (and  this  may  seem  visionary).  Some 
of  you  have  read  of  a  printing  plant  in  one  of 
the  southern  states  that  is  turning  out  present¬ 
able  bound  books  that  retail  for  ten  cents  each. 
If  our  scheme  for  adult  education  proves  at¬ 
tractive  to  large  numbers  of  readers  many 
copies  of  certain  titles  will  be  required.  Per¬ 
haps  some  such  scheme  for  providing  cheap 
books  in  quantities  may  be  subsidized  and 
utilized.  Who  can  tell? 

It  would  be  futile  to  imagine  that  we  are 
destined  to  reform  the  educational  system  or  to 
alleviate  all  the  ills  of  mankind.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population  would  never  take 
advantage  of  the  most  attractive  educational 
scheme.  They  would  still  prefer  to  spend  their 
time  at  the  movies,  in  listening  in  on  the  radio, 
or  in  the  amusements  of  the  season.  Probably 
a  majority  of  the  individuals  in  this  largest 
group  are  of  the  twelve-year-old  mental  caliber 
for  which  the  moving  picture  magnates  are  said 
to  design  their  output. 

Then  there  is  a  second  group  of  people,  a 
much  smaller  group,  persons  with  keen  minds 
and  intellectual  ambition  who  will  secure  their 
education  in  any  event,  and  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  individuals  in  this  second  group  but  we 
may  note  in  passing  that  they  will  find  our  plan 
of  great  service. 

Now  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  still  a  third 
group  and  it  is  to  this  group  that  our  plan  of 
direct  adult  education  thru  libraries  would  make 
its  greatest  appeal.  This  group  is  made  up  of 
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people  who  constitute  what  might  be  termed 
intellectually  and  educationally  the  middle  class, 
those  who  are  hungry  for  some  such  facilities 
as  I  have  outlined,  those  who  are  intellectually 
capable  of  profiting  by  the  use  of  these  facil¬ 
ities,  those  whose  educational  opportunities 
have  heretofore  been  limited.  There  are  many 
evidences  that  this  need  and  this  hunger  exist. 
Read  the  article  by  Cora  Wilson  Stewart  in  the 
March  number  of  Good  Housekeeping  about 
Moonlight  schools  for  illiterates  in  Kentucky 
where  50  teachers  waited  in  50'  schools  expect¬ 
ing  150  students.  Twelve  hundred  came.  Or 
learn  about  the  experience  of  the  Chicago  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  when  it  opened  a  readers’  advisory 
bureau  and  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue 
advertising  because  of  the  enormous  demand. 

I  have  mentioned  only  three  of  the  things  I 
think  we  should  do.  If  the  need  is  present  for 
these  and  other  projects,  should  we  not  discard 
non-essentials  or  superfluous  undertakings  and 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  more  legitimate  and 
more  important  work?  Should  we  not  complete 
our  survey  in  order  that  we  may  first  know 
where  we  stand?  Should  we  not  adopt  a  pro¬ 
gram,  an  “enlarged  program”  if  you  will,  into 
which  may  be  tied  and  co-ordinated  the  work  of 
our  committees  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association?  We  shall  then  have 
a  more  definite  goal.  The  American  Library 
Association,  the  state  associations,  the  state 
commissions,  and  our  individual  libraries  will 
have  a  distinct  service  to  render  to  the  cause  of 
education.  The  library  will  become  recognized 
by  the  public  as  well  as  by  librarians  as  an 
integral  part  of  public  education.  The  assist¬ 
ance  rendered  to  libraries  by  this  association 
will  become  so  valuable  and  necessary  that 
campaigns  for  membership  will  no  longer  be 
required.  And,  finally,  we  shall  then  no 
longer  need  to  say  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  “For 
the  good  that  I  would  I  do  not;  but  the  evil 
which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.” 

The  Public  Library  in  the  Sea 
of  Print 

ID  RINTED  matter  and  facility  in  reading  it 
J-  has  increased  so  enormously  in  the  past  two 
or  three  generations  that  the  public  library 
which  was  once  mildly  helpful  to  the  community 
in  the  books  it  gathered  for  its  use  is  now  almost 
negligible  in  influence  if  it  retains  old  methods 
of  administration  and  does  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community  by  adopting  radical  changes, 
writes  John  Cotton  Dana  in  a  “Note  to  Newark 
Readers”  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Newark 
Public  Library.  Ayer’s  Newspaper  Annual  puts 
the  total  copies  of  newspapers  in  this  country 
at  fifty-two  million  daily,  or  about  nineteen 


billion  annually.  The  periodicals  of  this  country 
other  than  daily  papers  number  about  20,000, 
of  which  three-fourths  are  semi-weeklies.  Twelve 
of  the  3600  monthlies  claim  to  have  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  a  million.  Granting  this,  the  twelve 
monthlies  alone  issue  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
million  copies  each  year.  Allowing  the  14,515 
semi-weeklies  a  printing  of  only  a  thousand 
copies,  they  still  put  out  in  a  year  a  total  of  a 
billion  and  a  half. 


The  rare  individual  who  neither  subscribes  to 
a  monthly  magazine  nor  buys  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  yet  assailed  on  all  sides  by  print,  from 
newspaper  headlines,  billboards,  trolley  car  ad¬ 
vertising  cards,  moving  picture  subtitles,  pla¬ 
cards  in  stores  of  all  kinds,  even  the  mail  he 
receives,  which  in  most  cases  is  in  type,  not 
script.  The  reader  who  comes  to  the  public 
library  is  jaded  and  sophisticated  with  print. 

How  is  the  public  library  to  compete  with 
all  these  “casual  products  of  the  printing 
press”?  It  means  that  “the  library  should  be  in 
the  center  of  its  community,  in  the  center  of  the 
daily  movement  of  its  citizens;  it  perhaps  means 
also  that,  in  a  large  town,  branch  libraries  are 
essential  and  should  be  central  to  their  respective 
neighborhoods;  and  it  also  means  that  the 
smallest  possible  restrictions  should  be  put, 
within  the  library,  on  access  to  books  and 
journals  and  to  their  borrowing.”  More  and 
more  librarians  are  finding  that  the  inquirer 
seeks  a  specific  answer  to  a  specific  question. 
To  render  this  service  satisfactorily  the  library 
must  specialize  and  it  must  keep  its  collection 
up-to-date.  It  is  no  longer  advisable  for  a 
library  to  index  the  contents  of  its  books.  The 
appearance  of  new  books  which  bring  the  sub¬ 
ject  nearer  to  date  make  useless  such  labor. 
“.  .  In  most  fields  books  and  journals  tend  to 

decrease  in  usefulness  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
every  year;  a  large  part  of  the  books  collected 
through  a  term  of  years,  by  any  public  library, 
are  obstacles  to  economical  administration  in 
that  they  merely  cumber  the  shelves;  libraries 
may  wisely  spend  less  money  each  year  on 
indexing  the  contents  of  their  purchases  and 
more  on  the  dictionaries,  annuals,  encyclopedias, 
indexes,  abstracts  and  the  like  which  each  year 
increase  in  number  and  completeness.” 

The  flood  of  print  has  risen  in  the  stream  of 
fiction  as  overwhelmingly  as  it  has  in  any  other, 
and  the  public  libraries  which  seek  to  attain  a 
maximum  of  usefulness  with  the  funds  at  their 
disposal,  will  soon  be  compelled  to  make  the 
lending  of  fiction  a  very  minor  part  of  their 
work.”  Less  room  can  be  spared  for  the 
readers  and  money  for  the  purchase  of  light 
periodicals.  A  simplification  of  records  is 
imperative  to  facilitate  discarding  books. 


The  Library  the  Heart  of  the  University 

By  HAROLD  L.  LEUPP 
Librarian  of  the  University  of  California  Library 


THERE  is  a  notable  discrepancy  between  the 
conception  of  a  university  embodied  in 
Carlyle’s  apothegm  “The  true  University 
of  these  days  is  a  Collection  of  Books,”  and 
that  set  forth  in  President  Garfield’s  post-pran¬ 
dial  remark  at  the  New  York  alumni  dinner  in 
1872,  “My  definition  of  a  University  is  Mark 
Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  student  on 
the  other.”  In  matters  of  detail  the  universities 
of  today  differ  one  from  another  as  widely  as 
did  the  peoples  of  ancient  Gaul  described  by 
Caesar,  but  the  fundamentals  are  the  same  in 
all.  They  are  Mark  Hopkinses,  and  collections 
of  books.  Given  these,  there  will  be  students. 
It  is  with  the  second  of  these  elements  in  its 
relations  to  the  first  and  third  that  this  paper  is 
concerned. 

“The  Library  as  the  Heart  of  the  University” 
suggests  physiological  analogies.  I  have  tried 
to  draw  parallels,  but  all  have  proved  non- 
Euclidean.  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore, 
to  an  account  of  some  phases  of  the  work  of 
one  university  library,  leaving  the  geometry  to 
my  readers,  if  there  are  any.  I  am  assuming 
that  the  experience  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Library  is  in  a  measure  typical,  since  I 
have  found  all  of  our  problems  duplicated  in 
other  institutions  of  the  same  type,  and  imagine 
that  most  of  them  are  common  property. 

The  University  of  California  Library  entered 
ils  present  quarters  in  the  summer  of  1911. 
During  the  last  few  years  of  occupancy  of  the 
old  building  physical  conditions  were  so  bad 
and  funds  so  limited  that  the  library  could  not 
function  properly.  The  new  building  and  in¬ 
creased  financial  support  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  readjustment.  We  were  given  a  fairly 
free  hand  and  the  unfailing  support  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler.  What  was  asked 
of  us  was  that  we  should  bring  the  library  into 
the  proper  relation  with  the  rest  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  university;  the  working  out  of  the 
problem  was  left  largely  to  us.  We  set  our¬ 
selves  to  study  it. 

The  Standing  Orders  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
provide  that  the  University  Library  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  the  general  library  and  the  several  de¬ 
partmental  libraries,  the  latter  being  considered 
“part  of  the  working  equipment  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  to  which  they  are  attached,  to  be  pro- 

*  Paper  read  before  the  A.  L.  A.,  July  5,  1924,  at  the 
fourth  general  session  of  the  Saratoga  Springs  Con¬ 
ference. 


vided  in  the  same  manner  as  other  equipment, 
viz.,  by  purchase  with  funds  allowed  the  de¬ 
partments  in  the  annual  budget,  or  with  special 
funds  otherwise  available  for  the  use  of  the 
departments.”  Diversion  of  the  book  funds 
of  the  general  library  to  the  purchase  of  books 
for  departmental  libraries  is  prohibited,  but 
the  librarian  is  given  authority  to  turn  over 
duplicates  from  the  general  library  to  depart¬ 
mental  libraries,  and  also  “to  deposit  in  de¬ 
partmental  libraries,  subject  to  recall,  such 
other  books  from  the  general  library  as  may 
be  required  in  the  work  of  the  departments.” 
Later  legislation  requires  that  all  books  pur¬ 
chased  for  departmental  libraries  shall  be  cata¬ 
loged  by  the  general  library,  and  that  the  libra¬ 
rian  shall  “make  an  annual  inspection  of  the 
departmental  libraries”  and  “report  to  the 
President  concerning  the  general  condition  of 
such  libraries.” 

In  1911  most  of  the  department  libraries  were 
small.  A  few,  as  those  in  the  engineering  col¬ 
leges  and  the  Department  of  Geology,  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  duplicates  of  material  in  the 
general  library.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Bancroft  Library  of  Pacific  Coast  history,  pur¬ 
chased  en  bloc,  the  Law  Library  and  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Department  of  Architecture,  built 
up  with  funds  donated  to  the  department,  none 
pretended  to  represent  the  resources  of  the 
University  in  the  fields  of  the  departments  con¬ 
cerned.  For  the  most  part  they  were  haphazard 
in  content,  inadequately  housed  in  old  and 
crowded  buildings,  under  little  or  no  super¬ 
vision  and  with  scant  accommodation  for 
readers.  Books  were  bought  thru  the  purchas¬ 
ing  office  on  requisition  from  the  departments, 
and  as  the  purchasing  agent  was  not  experi¬ 
enced  in  book  buying  he  usually  felt  obliged 
to  follow  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  requi¬ 
sitions  as  to  dealers  and  prices,  and  these  sug¬ 
gestions  were  not  invariably  well-considered. 
Few  departments  maintained  any  systematic 
record  of  their  orders  or  possessed  a  list  of  the 
books  on  their  shelves. 

Acting  upon  a  suggestion  from  the  library, 
the  Comptroller  decreed  that  the  general  li¬ 
brary  should  operate  as  a  bureau  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  office  for  the  handling  of  book  orders 
for  any  office  or  department  of  the  university. 
The  library  immediately  took  charge  of  all 
book  buying  for  the  university,  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  confining  himself  to  recording  the 
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requisitions  drawn  by  the  library  against  vari¬ 
ous  funds  and  certifying  his  approval  on  the 
accompanying  orders  with  a  rubber  stamp  in 
green  ink.  The  change  has  not  only  brought 
halm  to  the  soul  of  the  business  office  but  ap¬ 
parently  has  satisfied  the  faculty,  as  the  only 
complaints  relate  to  occasional  individual  cases 
where  something  has  gone  wrong  or  is  thought 
to  have  done  so. 

In  connection  with  this  work  it  seemed  ad¬ 
visable  for  the  general  library  to  take  over  the 
bookkeeping  having  to  do  with  book  orders. 
This  complicated  business  had  been  handled  by 
the  university  accountant;  an  arrangement 
satisfactory  to  the  library  and  to  the  business 
office  but  not  to  members  of  the  faculty,  who 
complained  that  they  were  never  able  to  learn 
where  they  stood,  with  the  result  that  they 
either  came  abruptly  up  against  the  fact  that 
their  funds  were  exhausted  with  a  considerable 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  still  to  go,  or  lost  out  by 
the  lapsing  of  unexpended  balances  on  June 
30.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  worked  out 
by  the  library  and  accepted  by  the  business 
office,  the  accountant  now  lumps  the  numerous 
library  funds  under  the  head  “Library  Books,” 
and  requisitions  are  drawn  against  this  single 
account.  The  library  keeps  record  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
furnishes  the  accountant  with  a  statement  show¬ 
ing  expenditures  from  the  various  funds,  and 
the  university’s  books  are  posted  accordingly. 
Meanwhile  the  library  is  in  a,  position  to  show 
any  bewildered  professor  in  five  minutes  just 
where  his  book  account  stands;  it  is  only  one 
of  more  than  two  hundred  which  we  carry. 

Our  records  are  kept  on  carbon  copies  of  the 
■order  sheets  filed  by  fund,  or  by  subdivision 
of  a  fund,  with  a  summary  sheet  for  each,  on 
which  is  entered  each  requisition  as  drawn. 
When  an  order  is  filled  the  actual  cost  is 
checked  against  the  estimate  which  appears  on 
the  corresponding  requisition,  the  balance 
shown  by  the  summary  sheet  being  corrected 
accordingly.  In  this  way  a  valuable  service  is 
rendered  to  the  faculty  which  the  business  office 
is  not  in  a  position  to  render,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  office  is  relieved  of  a  heavy  burden. 
Like  the  consolidation  of  purchasing  this  is 
simply  a  question  of  organization;  of  making 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  university’s  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery.  Undoubtedly  it  costs 
less  for  the  library  to  render  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice  in  both  instances,  than  for  the  business  office 
to  render  unsatisfactory  service.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1922,  the  general  library 
expended  for  books  and  binding  about  $88,500, 
of  which  $45,000  was  its  own  budget  appro¬ 
priation.  The  following  year  the  figures  were 


$89,700  and  $45,400  respectively.  In  other 
words,  the  general  library,  acting  as  agent  for 
other  parts  of  the  university,  was  responsible 
for  the  expenditure  of  sums  approximately 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  in  its  own  in¬ 
terest. 

As  new  buildings  appeared  on  the  campus 
and  more  space  became  available,  the  inevitable 
demand  arose  in  several  quarters  for  the  transfer 
of  large  groups  of  books  and  periodicals  from 
the  general  library  to  departmental  libraries. 
As  no  definite  policy  had  been  adopted  to 
govern  a  situation  which  had  not  hitherto  arisen, 
it  became  necessary  to  work  out  something. 
The  plan  we  have  followed  is  the  product  of 
cut-and-try,  and  like  pretty  nearly  everything 
else  in  the  administration  of  the  library  it  is  a 
compromise,  the  elements  to  be  reconciled  being 
the  conflicting  demands  of  various  depart¬ 
ments,  the  needs  of  the  great  body  of  under¬ 
graduate  students,  and  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
serving  the  university’s  money. 

So  far  as  the  deposit  of  general  library  books 
is  concerned  we  recognized  the  advantage  to 
the  investigator  in  science  or  in  technology  of 
having  the  hooks  and  periodicals  he  needed 
close  at  hand,  which  is  to  say  in  the  depart¬ 
mental  building,  since  obviously  he  could  not 
move  his  laboratory,  workshop  or  museum  to 
the  library  building.  Obviously  also,  there  was 
no  point  in  requiring  a  department  to  dupli¬ 
cate  highly  technical  publications  required  by 
the  investigator  when  the  general  library  con¬ 
tained  them  and  they  were  not  of  interest  to 
other  departments  or  needed  by  undergradu¬ 
ates.  Upon  request,  such  material  is  deposited 
in  departmental  libraries  subject  to  recall,  and 
in  return  we  require  that  it  be  properly  housed 
under  supervision,  that  it  be  made  accessible 
with  reasonable  accommodations  to  the  occa¬ 
sional  reader  not  connected  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  who  may  have  occasion  to  consult  it,  and 
that  the  department  guarantee  to  meet  from  its 
own  funds  the  cost  of  replacement  or  repair  in 
the  event  of  loss  or  damage.  Material  of  inter¬ 
est  to  more  than  one  department  or  needed  for 
undergraduate  or  other  non-departmental  use 
is  retained  at  the  general  library,  and  if  this 
will  not  meet  requirements  any  department  is 
privileged  to  duplicate  from  its  own  funds. 
The  libraries  which  have  developed  under  this 
program  comprise  collections  of  varying  size 
purchased  by  the  departments  from  their  own 
funds  or  secured  by  gift  or  legacy,  supple¬ 
mented  by  deposits,  rarely  exceeding  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  volumes  of  highly  technical  material,  from 
the  general,  library;  housed  in  rooms  offering 
something  in  the  way  of  accommodations  for 
readers,  usually  equipped  with  a  departmental 
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catalog  or  finding  list  and  some  sort  of,  charg¬ 
ing  system,  and  in  charge  of  some  member  of 
the  department’s  clerical  staff  whose  duties  in 
this  connection  are  rarely  more  than  super¬ 
visory.  They  are  used  principally  by  members 
of  the  faculty  or  graduate  studentsi  in  the  de¬ 
partments  and  are  not  supposed  to  meet  under¬ 
graduate  needs.  The  contents  of  each  depart¬ 
mental  library  is  recorded  in  the  general  li¬ 
brary  catalog  and  each  is  inventoried  once  a 
year  by  a  member  of  the  general  library  staff. 
Shorts  are  reported  promptly  in  writing  to  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned,  who  is  asked 
to  notify  the  librarian  by  a  specified  date  what 
items  have  been  found.  This  request  is  fol¬ 
lowed  up  and  a  reply  secured  in  every  instance, 
frequently  within  the  time  limit  and  nearly  al¬ 
ways  without  necessitating  more  than  one  re¬ 
minder.  Of  the  books  finally  recorded  as  miss¬ 
ing,  the  department  has  the  option  of  replacing 
its  own  or  of  authorizing  cancellation  of  the 
records;  but  deposited  books  are  replaced  by 
the  general  library  as  a  charge  against  the  de¬ 
partment  budget. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  arrangement  is 
ideal;  we  know  it  is  not;  but  temporarily  it 
does  meet  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the  men 
engaged  in  scientific  and  technical  investiga¬ 
tion  and  research  without  subjecting  them  to 
the  annoyance  and  loss  of  time  which  would 
be  involved  in  physical  remoteness  from  books 
needed  in  connection  with  their  work,  and  it 
does  obviate  the  wasteful  use  of  plant,  the 
heavy  overhead  and  the  choice  between  exces¬ 
sive  duplication  or  incompleteness,  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  more  hishly  developed  depart¬ 
mental  systems.  We  are  working  toward  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  libraries  of  related  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  single  conveniently  located  build¬ 
ing,  in  charge  of  a  trained  and  competent  li¬ 
brarian.  Such  a  grouping  of  the  libraries  of 
the  life  sciences,  including  Pathology  and 
Physiology,  which  are  near  together  in  one 
corner  of  the  campus,  was  advocated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Barrows,  but  funds  were  and  are  lacking 
for  the  construction  of  the  group  library  build¬ 
ing.  The  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It 
will  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  of  re¬ 
lated  departments,  permitting  much  larger  de¬ 
posits  from  the  general  library,  insure  ade¬ 
quate  supervision  and  provide  bibliographical 
and  reference  service  lacking  at  present,  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  for  overhead. 

The  departmental  problem  has  practically  van¬ 
ished  in  the  cases  of  the  languages  and  the 
humanities.  The  departments  constituting  these 
groups  occupy  seminar  rooms  in  the  library 
building,  and  for  the  most  part  the  small  col¬ 
lections  belonging  to  them  are  housed  in  these 


rooms.  Of  the  departments  which  have  re¬ 
cently  gone  into  buildings  of  their  own,  Eco¬ 
nomics  has  not  removed  its  collection,  tho 
Political  Science  has  taken  one  section  of  its 
library.  Education  has  struck  a  new  note;  it 
has  asked  the  general  library  to  establish  a 
branch  in  its  new  building,  and  this  will  be 
done  as  soon  as  funds  are  available;  probably 
in  the  fall  of  1925.  Agriculture  turned  over 
to  the  general  library  its  departmental  collec¬ 
tion  of  several  thousand  bound  volumes  and 
some  tons  of  unbound  material,  on  condition 
that  a  small  agricultural  reading  room  with 
adequate  bibliographical  and  reference  service 
be  maintained  in  the  library  building.  The 
arrangement  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory 
both  to  the  department  and  to  the  library.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  in  science  and 
engineering  the  tendency  is  centrifugal  while  in 
other  departments  it  is  centripetal. 

In  this  connection,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  relation  of  the  library  to  those  parts  of 
the  university  outside  of  Berkeley.  Legally  we 
are  not  concerned  with  them;  actually  we  have 
been  called  into  consultation  by  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  practically  all  of  them.  We  found 
trained  librarians  for  the  Southern  Branch  of 
the  University  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Branch  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis,  near  Sacra¬ 
mento,  the  Medical  School  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  at  River¬ 
side,  and  arranged  for  the  cataloging  of  the 
library  at  Lick  Observatory.  To  the  Southern 
Branch,  which  is  building  up  a  library  from 
very  small  beginnings,  we  lend  hundreds  of 
volumes  annually,  while  loans  to  the  three  other 
institutions  exceed  all  our  other  inter-library 
loans  put  together.  Here  again  was  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  render  important  service  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  such  that  wo  felt  justified  in  taking  the 
initiative.  In  no  case  was  our  action  resented 
as  interference;  on  the  contrary  our  tenders 
were  gratefully  accepted  and  utilized. 

As  regards  the  undergraduate  student,  our 
chief  difficulties  were  to  supply  him  with  accom¬ 
modations  and  the  books,  other  than  texts  which 
he  was  supposed  to  own,  necessary  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  studies.  With  more  than  nine 
thousand  of  him  to  handle  the  problem  would 
amount  to  something  anywhere;  but  here  it|  is 
acute  because  of  the  absence  of  dormitories 
and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  rooming  houses 
are  inadequately  heated  or  not  heated  at  all. 
Even  in  the  summer,  when  the  night  chill 
strikes  in  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  one’s  bed¬ 
room  becomes  a  poor  place  to  study,  so 
promptly  after  supper  the  procession  starts  for 
“The  Libe.”  The  reading  and  periodical  rooms 
with  which  the  new  building  opened  in  1911 
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accommodated  about  600.  ^  In  1917  a  new 
reading  room  was  added  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  about  275,  and'  five  years  later  the  Bancroft 
Library  was  sent  to  the  fourth  floor  and  its 
former  ground  floor  quarters,  together  with 
some  adjoining  seminar  rooms,  were  converted 
into  an  L-shaped  reading  room  seating  approxi¬ 
mately  230.  This  will  be  extended  by  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  more  seminar  rooms  as  the  demand 
warrants. 

The  reserved  book  problem  puzzled  the  best 
brains  of  the  university  for  some  years  before 
the  present  solution  was  reached.  When  it 
arose  the  library  put  a  quiet  but  effective  veto 
on  any  attempt  to  divert  part  of  the  regular 
appropriation  for  books,  to  the  purchase  of 
duplicate!  copies  for  class  use.  One  professor 
whose  class  reached  enormous  size  secured 
permission  to  collect  from  his  students  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  of  a  few  cents  each,  to  build 
up  the  duplicate  collection.  The  idea  spread 
like  wildfire,  and  in  the  rather  chaotic  period 
following  the  close  of  the  war  it  led  to  abuses. 
The  last  year  this  plan  was  in  operation  more 
than  $13,000  was  expended,  not  all  of  it  wisely, 
for  reserved  books.  Of  course  this  operated  un¬ 
fairly,  as  the  levies  were  not  uniform  and  a 
student  registering  in  several  courses  where 
they  happened  to  he  large  was  mulcted  rather 
heavily.  There  were  other  inequalities,  and  the 
voluntary  feature  gradually  disappeared.  The 
unfortunate  aspects  of  the  situation  were  more 
patent  to  the  library  than  to  the  faculty  or  the 
administration,  so  the  library  went  on  the  war¬ 
path  and  fought  the  student  book  fee,  as  it  was 
called,  tooth,  and  nail,  eventually  bringing!  in 
the  scalp.  In  1921  the  student  book  fee  was 
abolished  and  the  library  was  granted  an  ex¬ 
tra  appropriation  based  upon  the  incidental  fee 
paid  by  all  students,  for  the  purchase  of  dupli¬ 
cates  for  class  use.  This  solution  has  worked 
well,  the  average  annual  expenditure  since  it 
has  been  in  operation  averaging  about  $7,000, 
including;  rebinding.  For  the  future  we  antici¬ 
pate  a  gradual  but  steady  decline  from  this 
figure. 

The  foregoing  is  a  rather  dry  and  technical 
statement  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
library  has  made  itself  useful  to  the  university 
community.  If  the  story  does  not  bear  out  the 
promise  of  the  title,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  about  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  the 
work  of  the  library,  the  ordinary  daily  grind 
which  is  its  raison  d’etre,  is  not  touched  upon 
at  all.  One  other  matter  is  not  touched  upon 
for  the  reason  that  so  far  the  library  has  not 
been  able  to  do  much  with  it,  altho  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  frequent  discussion  and  is  at 
present  very  much  to  the  fore.  It  is  provision 


for  recreational  reading  for  undergraduates. 

Of  course  any  registered  student  may  draw 
upon  the  library  for  recreational  reading  as 
feely  as  he  desires;  but  unless  his  idea  of  re¬ 
creation  is  rather  exalted  or  unless  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  arrive  on  the  scene  at  a  psychological 
moment,  he  is  likely  to,  be  disappointed.  New 
poetry  and  drama  are  bought  promptly,  and 
the  librarian  has  had  the  hardihood  to  lay  in 
a  fair  selection  of  recent  fiction  of  the  better 
type;  but  one  copy  of  a  title  does  not  go  far, 
and  nothing  of  the  sort  is  ever  to  be  found  on 
the  shelves.  I  know,  because  when  I  want  it 
myself  I  always  have  to  go  to  a  bookstore. 
There  should  be  some  provision  similar  to  that 
for  reserved  books  but' on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
a  comfortably-appointed  loafing-room  with 
open  shelves,  and  with  descriptive  lists  and 
other  helpful  guides  available  at  strategic 
points. 

Free  on  Request 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library  has  a  few 
extra  copies  of  the  Sketch  of  Old  Utica  by 
Blandina  Miller  which  are  available  gratuitously 
upon  request. 

i 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  has 
a  limited  supply  of  back  issues  of  the  Journal 
of  Social  Hygiene.  Complete  volumes  or  single 
numbers  desired  will  be  sent  gratuitously  so 
long  as  the  supply  lasts,  to  any  library  on 
application  to  The  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Mme.  L.  Haffkin-Hamburger,  Director  of  the 
Library  School  at  Moscow,  Russia,  has  for¬ 
warded  a  number  of  copies  of  “N’yu-Iorks-kaya 
Publichnaya  Biblioteka,”  by  L.  B.  Khavkina 
(2d  ed.  illus.  Moscow,  1920).  The  title  trans¬ 
lated  is  New  York  Public  Library.  The  work 
is  a  pamphlet  of  some  45  pages.  The  text  is 
in  the  Russian  language.  As  long  as  they  last, 
these  pamphlets  will  be  sent  on  application  and 
postage,  by  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Librarians  will  find  useful  the  28-page  pam¬ 
phlet  “Books  about  Books”  prepared  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  Research  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  in  'view  of  the  fact  that  “a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  merchandise  handled  is  the  first 
essential  to  successful  retailing.”  Brief  prac¬ 
tical  chapters  discuss  learning  to  read,  keeping 
up  with  the  new  books,  book  reviews,  editions, 
etc.,  and  there  is  a  useful  bibliography.  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Bulletin,  v.  21,  no.  40.  June 
2,  1924.) 


They  Who  Get  Slapped 

By  LOUISE  P.  LATIMER 

Director,  Work  with  Children,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Public  Library 


THIS  is  a  much  disparaged  group.*  It  has 
been  disparaged  directly  and  inferentially. 
It  has  been  decried  from  various  angles. 
Part  of  this  criticism  comes  from  our  curi¬ 
ous  American  habit  of  glorifying  education  and 
flouting  the  educator.  When  some  of  our 
modern  writers  wish  to  be  particularly  funny, 
or  whenever  they  want  to  create  a  character 
quite  futile  and  unable  to  meet  life  on  its  own 
terms,  they  are  apt  to  label  this  creation  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  a  school  teacher  or  a  librarian.  We 
share  this  handicap  with  our  colleagues  working 
with  adults  and  with  the  teaching  body.  The 
liveliest  criticism  which  the  work  of  this  partic¬ 
ular  group  receives  comes  from  our  rejection  of 
certain  books  or  types  of  books. 

Not  in  carping  spirit,  but  in  order  to  see 
more  clearly,  let  us  bring  some  of  this  criti¬ 
cism  out  in,  the  open  and  look  at  it  together. 
This  is  important  for  us  that  we  may  keep  our 
sense  of  direction,  and  it  seems  particularly 
necessary  since  in  awarding  the  Newbery  medal 
we  are  presuming  to  select  from  the  year’s  liter¬ 
ature  for  children  the  book  of  greatest  distinc¬ 
tion.  Have  we  the  right  to  select  the  best  book, 
and  for  the  moment,  more  particularly,  have 
we  the  ability  to  judge  a  boy’s  book? 

The  criticism  comes  in  various  dresses,  one  of 
its  popular  costumes  being:  “I  read  books  like 
that  when  I  was  a  boy  or  girl  and  they  didn’t 
hurt  me.”  We  all  know  this  old  friend.  He  or 
she  appears  not  infrequently  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  is  always  superficially  plausible. 
If  a  man  is  writing  we  get  the  impression  of  a 
perfect  devil  of  a  fellow  whom  a  mere  woman 
couldn’t  understand.  The  articles  are  apt  to 
carry  the  subtle  intimation  that  the  books  are 
harmless,  for  just  see  him!  This  same  man 
would  not  advocate  his  children  walking  five 
miles  to  school  in  deep  snow  because  he  did  and 
is  apparently  no  worse  for  it.  If  a  woman,  we 
hear,  tho  not  so  frequently  as  we  once  did,  “I 
read  the  Rosy  Margaret  books  when  I  was 
young,  and  I  have  had  three  children,  two  boys 
and  a  girl.  I  would  like  my  girl  to  have  them.” 
Such  thinking  has  influence,  and  hinders  by 
so  much  an  approach  to  standards. 

Another  criticism  is  made  by  hack  writers  and 
their  defenders  who  do  not  specify  their  own 


*  Paper  read  before  the  Children’s  Librarians’  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  the  Saratoga  Springs  Confer¬ 
ence,  July  1,  1924. 


work  but  attack  and  ridicule  a  standard  that 
would  exclude  such  books.  The  danger  here  is 
from  the  sympathy  of  those  who  say,  “Oh 
well,  those  books  are  not  so  bad.”  It  is  hard 
to  realize  that  much  reading  of  these  “not 
so  bad”  books  forms  a  habit  and  that  this  habit 
may  destroy  for  all  time  the  young  person’s 
power  of  reading  worth-while  books. 

The  chief  weapon,  however,  against  children’s 
librarians  is  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term 
“high-brow.”  By  “high-brow”  these  writer- 
critics  sometimes  mean  a  judgment  that  would 
exclude,  or  keep  within  reasonable  bounds  the 
use  of  such  books  as  theirs.  These  advocates  of 
cheapness  in  reading,  these  defenders  of  series 
that  the  boy  or  girl  has  difficulty  in  giving  up 
once  he  or  she  has  started  them,  say:  “Such 
books  are  not  bad,  they  are  not  poor;  their  style 
is  not  up  to  thef  finest  English,  they  may  not  be 
high-brow  enough  for  you,  but  the  boys  like 
them.” 

These  writers  must  know  or  could  easily 
verify  the  fact  that  children’s  librarians  do  not 
turn  down  books  because  they  lack  literary 
style.  They  have  only  to  look  at  the  juvenile 
collection  in  any  public  library  to  know  that 
this  is  not  true.  Yet  when  a  defense  of  medi¬ 
ocre  writing  is  needed  the  high-brow  accusa¬ 
tion  is  usually  brought  forward. 

As  to  the  argument  that  boys  or  girls  like 
them.  Without  doubt  many  do.  There  are  few 
girls  who  do  not  enjoy  too  much  candy  (the 
physical  effect  of  too  much  candy  is  not  unlike 
the  mental  effect  of  this  sort  of  reading)  ;  there 
are  few  boys  who  would  not  enjoy  many  things 
that  would  harm  them.  If  we  are  going  to 
set  up  what  children  like  as  our  standard  in 
book  selection  we  will  have  results  as  baneful 
as  we  would  have  if  we  set  up  such  a  standard 
in  other  things.  We  have  all  met  young  people 
raised  on  this  basis  of  what  the  child  likes. 
This  of  course  is  the  negative  side— the  not 
considering  what  a  child  likes.  This  group 
knows  well  the  positive  side,  that  the  essential, 
the  one  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  a  children’s 
librarian  in  reading  a  child’s  book  is  whether 
the  girl  or  boy  will  like  it.  If  he  or  she  will  not 
the  book  has  little  prospect  of  usefulness.  This 
is  a  sing  qua  non,  but  we  go  further  and  we  ask 
“Has  thisj  book  any  value?”  If  the  child  will 
like  it  and  it  has  no  value  we  reject  it;  if  he  will 
like  it  and  it  has  value  we  receive  it  joyfully. 
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We  scarcely  need  to  mention  that  a  child 
raised  on  mediocrity,  be  it  reading  or  anything 
else,  cannot  be  handled  as  a  child  who  has  lived 
with  worth-while  things.  But  even  here  are 
many  exceptions  and  many  surprises.  We  as¬ 
sume  too  readily  that  because  he  has  not  he  will 
not.  For  the  most  part  our  children  like  what 
we  give  them ;  by  what  we,  parents,  teachers  and 
librarians,  give  them  we  strengthen  good  taste 
or  spoil  it.  The  fact  that  most  persons  dealing 
with  children  far  underestimate  the  ability  of  a 
child  to  like  nice  things  is  at  the  bottom  of  our 
having  so  much  educating  and  so  little  culture. 
We  want  the  children  to  have  the  best,  and 
we  are  afraid  to  give  it  to  them. 

One  might  almost  imagine  sometimes,  to  hear 
us  talk,  that  taste  is  aristocratic  and  snobbish. 
It  is  not  snobbish  or  “high-brow”  to  like  beau¬ 
tiful  things  for  themselves.  It  is  snobbish  to 
pretend  to  like  them  because  they  are  fashion¬ 
able.  I  think  in  America  we  are  cultivating 
commonness  as  if  it  were  a  virtue.  We  must, 
if  we  do,  reap  our  reward. 

William  E.  Kellicott  in  his  book,  “The  Social 
Direction  of  Human  Evolution,”  says:  “Eleva¬ 
tion  from  mediocrity  to  superiority  has  far 
greater  effect  upon  the  social  constitution  than 
has  elevation  from  inferiority  to  mediocrity.” 
Has  not  most  education  in  America  tended  too 
greatly  to  the  elevation  of  inferiority  to  medi¬ 
ocrity  at  the  expense  of  elevation  to  superi¬ 
ority?  We  see  on  every  hand  evidences  of  a 
change.  We  are  at  last  recognizing  a  great 
need  for  leaders  of  thought.  We  are  setting 
ourselves  the  task  of  developing  individual 
talent,  of  raising  mediocrity  to  superiority.  We 
must  do  this  if  we  are  to  progress  other  than 
materially,  for  our  emphasis  on  raising  in¬ 
feriority  to  mediocrity,  our  standardization  of 
children,  is  losing  to  the  State  a  goodly  part  of 
the  creative  quality  of  its  individuals.  Our 
false  interpretation  of  democracy  is  respon¬ 
sible.  We  have  almost  seemed  to  think  that  the 
very  word  democracy  had  a  virtue  in  it  to 
make  us  all  equally  able,  equally  trainable. 
Librarians  have  sinned  in  this  regard  as  have 
schools  and  society.  In  our  effort  to  make 
readers  of  children  who,  because  of  limitations 
of  heredity,  environment  or  mental  ability,  may 
never  make  readers  or  readers  of  better  books 
than  those  we  are  trying  to  discourage,  have  we 
placed  too  much  emphasis  on  stepping  stones? 
Succumbing  to  the  “high-brow”  accusation, 
have  we  put  titles  in  our  collections  that  should 
not  be  there? 

A  close  second  to  this  high-brow  bugaboo  is 
another  that  should  be  spoken  softly.  They 
call  us  old  maids.  Now  no  one,  least  of  all  the 
busy  members  of  this  section,  unduly  minds 


adverse  labels,  except  as  they  interfere  with  her 
work.  As  an  example  of  this  type  of  criticism 
I  quote  the  following  from  the  pen  of  a  vol¬ 
uminous  writer  for  boys:  “We  all  have  our 
theories  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  boy,  espe¬ 
cially  if  we  have  no  boys  of  our  own.  Who  has 
not  pitied  the  boy  left  to  the  care  of  a  spinster 
aunt?  Who  has  not  sympathized  from  the 
depth  of  his  soul  with  the  child  of  a  specialist 
in  child  study?  The  normal  boy  is  neither'  a 
prig  nor  a  prodigy;  he  is  just  a  healthy,  noisy, 
shouting,  singing  young  animal.  His  maiden 
aunt  may  have  certain  ideas  as  to  what  is 
proper  but  what  does  she  understand?  She  has 
no  children,  but  her  confidence  in  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  children  increases  in  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  probability  of  having  any.” 
I  interrupt  the  quotation  to  point  out  that  so 
far  as  I  know  our  masculine  colleagues  have 
not  been  called  on  to  show  the  family  Bible  be¬ 
fore  being  allowed  to  judge  books.  The  fallacy 
here  seems  to  be  the  irrational  idea  that  physical 
parentage  is  necessary  to,  or  brings  with  it,  an 
understanding  of  children.  How  glad  many 
wise  parents  wrestling  in  prayer  for  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  offspring  would  be  if  it  were  only 
true,  and  how  much  simpler  the  work  of  teachers 
and  librarians  would  be  if  it  could  only  be 
true. 

But  to  return  to  our  author:  “Often  too  her 
plan  for  his  reading  is  fearfully  and  wonder¬ 
fully  made,  just  because  she  has  thought  of  what 
ought  to  be  in  the  boy  instead  of  what  is  in  the 
boy.  If  he  is  normal  he  prefers  Samson  to 
Shelley,  and  Jeffries  to  Swinburne.  He  would 
rather  tell  of  the  pitchers  in  the  national  league 
than  hear  of  the  virtues  of  the  wise.  He  mav 
be  interested  in  the  artistic  touch  in  Rossetti’s 
Damosel,  but  the  chances  are  he  prefers  a 
“damosel”  who  may  be  less  blessed  but  at  least 
she  is  of  the  flesh  and  blood  and  can  readily  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  duties  of  the  umpire  from  those 
of  the  shortstop.” 

The  article  would  not  be  worth  noting  but 
for  the  fact  that  such  an  opinion  is  accepted  by 
many  persons  who  look  no  deeper.  Further¬ 
more,  the  opinion  is  exaggeratedly  symptomatic 
of  an  inhibition  owned  and  not  resisted  by  some 
of  our  strongest  masculine  supporters.  In  its 
early  publicity,  to  give  one  example,  so 
great  an  organization  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  which 
has  done  some  excellent  work  to  supplement 
the  book  work  we  aim  to  do  for  boys,  set  out 
with  just  about  this  idea,  that  virile  books  must 
be  had  for  boys  and  it  would  take  men  to  find 
them.  They  must  have  discovered,  what  we 
know  to  be  true,  that  virile  stories  for  boys  not 
known  and  used  by  this  group  are  not  to  be 
found.  This  is  no  particular  credit  to  us  since, 
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tho  one  reviewer  might  easily  miss  a  good  book, 
the  whole  group  could  scarcely  let  one  get  by. 

I  believe  I  can  go  further  and  assert  that  few 
fathers,  if  any,  and  few  leaders  of  boys,  if  any, 
could  tell  you  as  accurately  and  sympathetically 
— not  sentimentally,  mind  you — what  a  boy  likes 
to  read  as  a  children’s  librarian  of  many  years’ 
experience.  This  is  not  remarkable,  for  more 
boys  and  boys  of  more  types  pass  thru  her 
hands,  and  she  has  their  own  testimony  to  sup¬ 
port  her  opinions. 

We  cannot  help  but  recognize,  however,  that 
the  points  of  view  connoted  in  these  expres¬ 
sions  (“highbrow,”  “old  maid,”  etc.),  have 
made  a  consistent  approach  to  standards 
difficult.  Have  we  let  such  criticism  lower 
our  standards  of  book  selection?  It  is  only  as 
we  have  done  that  or  as  it  has  weakened  our 
position  in  the  community  as  judges  of  reading 
for  young  people  that  the  criticism  matters. 

Our  literature  for  children  is  now  rich  enough 
and  abundant  enough  for  us  to  take  a  firm 
stand.  We  choose  a  book  because  it  has  some 
positive  value,  because  it  is  thrilling,  because 
it  is  interesting,  because  it  is  well  written,  be¬ 
cause  it  rings  true  or  because  it  gives  facts  worth 
knowing.  We  reject  a  book  because  it  is  ethi¬ 
cally  unsound  (and  some  of  our  most  pious 
books  are),  or  untrue  to  life,  or  mediocre. 

Mediocrity  is  probably  our  chief  stumbling 
block  in  book  selection.  We  are  inclined  to  be 
too  gentle  with  the  work  of  authors  whoi  bring 
out  one  book  and,  on  the  strength  of  that  one, 
write  another  and  another  often  on  the  same 
note.  Popular  names,  past  and  present- — why 
not  face  it? — are  the  bane  of  our  work.  Names, 
unfortunately,  that  are  heard  often  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  become  great.  We  are  only  too  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  phenomenon  in  politics.  This 
we  must  watch  in  ourselves  and  ward  against. 
If  we  did  not  so  sin  against  our  book  funds  we 
could,  without  doubt,  improve  more  than  we  do 
the  quality  ^nd  lessen  somewhat  the  quantity  of 
the  work  of  writers  now  turning  out  one  or 
more  juvenile  books  a  year. 

One  of  our  writers  who  can  sense  a  period  and 
write  entertainingly  of  it,  wrote  two  good  books, 
one  fair  one,  and  then  fell  a  victim  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  demand  for  mystery  stories.  To  my  mind 
she  has  not  written  a  book  worth  spending  pub¬ 
lic  money  for  since  that  time.  While  mystery 
stories  can  be  great,  made-to-order  fiction  rarely 
is.  How  many  of  us  are  going  on  year  after 
year  buying  her  books?  If  we  would  stop  buy¬ 
ing  them  I  do  not  doubt  she  would  take  longer 
for  each  book  and  might  make  them  again 
worth-while. 

There  are  others,  of  course,  who  cannot  write 
but  who  write  nevertheless.  One  writer  who 


combined  the  two  faults  of  not  taking  pains 
and  lacking  ability  actually  remarked  that  she 
never  read  over  a  story  or  book  after  she  fin¬ 
ished  it.  If  she  did,  she  said,  she  might  not 
send  it  off  to  the  publisher.  We  have  not 
reached  her  with  our  ideas,  have  we? 

This,  then,  I  think  can  be  said  to  our  shame. 
We  have  not  been  firm  enough  in  rejecting  new 
books  of  poor  quality  nor  in  weeding  out  poor 
books  already  in  our  collections.  We  should 
reject  books  and  weed  books  for  mediocrity. 
We  can  do  it.  We  have  earned  the  right  to 
do  it. 

Of  course  a  publisher  would  rather  bring  out 
a  good  juvenile  and  a  bookseller  would  rather 
sell  a  good  juvenile.  They  have  their  values 
and  their  pride  as  we  have.  We  will  not,  there¬ 
fore,  by  setting  our  faces  determinedly  against 
cheapness,  be  working  against  or  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  either  publisher  or  bookseller.  Nor 
indeed  are  we  working  against  the  authors. 
While  a  poor  juvenile  may  have  a  large  sale 
the  first  year  or  two,  one  more  carefully  written 
will  prosper  for  years  and  be  a  source  of  in¬ 
come  for  the  writer.  While  good  children  may 
die  young  good  children’s  books  do  not. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  your  power  and 
your  great  responsibility,  let  me  cite  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  that  are  true.  In  one  city  the  agent  for 
a  set  of  books  complained  bitterly  to  the  libra¬ 
rian  that  she  could  not  sell  the  book's  in  that 
community  because  the  library  would  not  0.  K. 
them.  An  editor  of  a  large  publishing  house 
addressed,  at  their  request,  a  group  of  writers  on 
the  sort  of  juvenile  books  needed.  The  editor 
took  at  least  fifteen  minutes  to  explain  to  them 
that  unless  a  juvenile  book  received  the  approval 
of  children’s  librarians  it  had  little  chance  for 
success.  The  manager  of  one  book  store  re¬ 
ported  that  she  could  not  get  rid  of  a  lot  of 
books  bought  when  she  opened  her  shop.  She 
said,  “People  come  in,  look  at  them  and  say  the 
library  does  not  recommend  these  books.  I  am 
convinced  it  is  financially  wise  ‘to  go  along 
with’  the  Public  Library.” 

Since  we  have  the  power  we  must  use  it, 
humbly  but  fearlessly,  in  our  book  selection  and 
in  our  advice  to  parents  and  teachers.  We  must 
in  our  community  stand  up  for  worth-while 
reading  first,  and  always  the  best  way,  by  recom¬ 
mending  the  good,  and  second,  when  necessary, 
by  warning  against  the  poor.  We  may  not  ex¬ 
cuse  ourselves,  as  we  too  often  do,  I  am  afraid, 
by  not  being  quite  sure  in  the  case  of  a  given 
book.  Mediocrity  that  is  cheapness  in  the  mind 
of  one  reviewer  may  not  be  mediocrity  but  a 
mood;  mediocrity  in  the  minds  of  many  re¬ 
viewers  is  pretty  apt  to  be  mediocrity,  and  we 
have  available  professional  estimates  of  each 
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book.  We  have  the  Booklist  and  the  lists  of 
other  careful  librarians. 

In  our  co-operative  reviewing  I  wonder  if  we 
know  how  to  make  a  good  strong  minus  sign, 
and  whether,  sometimes,  we  do  not  lazily  assign 
a  plus  mark  because  the  book  is  by  a  good 
author  or  from  a  good  publisher.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  each  individual  in  this  work  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  her  own  library  and  community.  The 
publishers  are  watching  our  book  lists  and  quot¬ 
ing  our  book  notes  to  such  a  degree  that  a  care¬ 
less  recommendation  or  approval  of  any  of  us 
may  become  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  all  of 
us.  Altho  we  are  often  careless  in  first  esti¬ 
mates  of  books  and  in  first  purchases,  our  care¬ 
fully  prepared  book  lists,  the  country  over,  vary 
little.  Our  judgment  therefore  must  be  pretty 
uniform  on  a  long  thought. 

The  weak  points  in|  our  armor  therefore  are 
not,  I  think,  lack  of  ability  to  judge  a  book  for 
young  people,  but  are  purchasing  new  titles  too 
freely  and  not  discarding  old  titles  freely 
enough.  As  a  group  the  co-operative  evalu¬ 
ation  of  new  books  is  increasingly  well  cared 
for,  but  we  still  lack  and  need  badly  a  co-oper- 
tive  method  of  weeding  our  collections. 

While  we  are  shouldering  the  responsibility  of 
juvenile  books  could  we  not  discourage  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  young  children  on  wretched  little  human¬ 
ized  animal  tales — stories  excused  because  they 
are  supposed  to  give  nature  facts?  Reading 
many  of  them,  we  understand  what  John  Bur¬ 
roughs  meant  when  he  said  of  nature  stories, 
“It  is  one  thing  to  treat  your  facts  with  imagina¬ 
tion  and  quite  another  to  imagine  your  facts.” 
Parents  who  would  fear  the  result  of  feeding 
their  children  largely  on  the  food  easiest  to  get 
cheerfully  feed  their  minds  and  their  souls  on 
these  cheapening  “bed-time  stories.” 

The  radio  is  with  us.  We  can  also  help  to 
establish  a  standard  of  stories  to  be  told  to  the 
child  over  the  air.  This  matter  of  the  bed¬ 
time  story  hour  is  not  to  be  laid  aside  as  un¬ 
important,  nor  is  it  old  maidish  to  consider  it 
seriously.  Mr.  Roosevelt  shows  in  his  letters 
to  his  children  how  important  he  thought  it.  We 
see  what  infinite  pains  he  took  to  give  good 
things  to  his  children.  However  we  may  differ 
about  him  we  could  not  class  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
an  old  maid,  I  think. 

In  ending  this  sketch  of  the  things  you  all 
know  as  well  as  the  speaker,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  to  consider  the  question  of  published 
reviews  of  children’s  books.  You  must  find 
yourselves  distressed  by  the  treatment  given 
them  in  all  save  one  or  two  magazines  and  news¬ 
paper  supplements.  Children’s  literature  has 
such  character,  some  of  it  such  distinction,  and 
much  of  it  such  importance,  that  it  should  be 


given  more  dignified  position  and  treatment  in 
journals  otherwise  so  excellent.  The  selection 
of  the  books  to  be  reviewed  and  the  usual  trivial, 
one  might  almost  say  futile,  reviews  themselves 
give  and  are  bound  to  give  an  unfortunate  and 
misleading  impression  of  children’s  literature 
to  the  general  public. 

One  thread  runs  thru  what  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering.  That  thread  is  quality.  What  then 
is  quality?  We  say  a  book  has  it  and  pressed 
for  a  definition  we  find  it  hard  to  define.  I 
ask  any  of  you  who  try  to  illustrate  quality  in  a 
book  to  read  aloud  the  opening  pages  of  one  of 
the  books  of  the  author  whose  work  we  crown 
today*  and  then  read  aloud  the  opening  pages 
of  any-  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  books  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  writer  or  a  syndicate  of  book  writers. 

To  my  mind  the  greatest  adventure  stories  that 
have  been  written  for  young  people  in  the  last 
decade  are  the  work  of  this  author.  They  have 
the  elements  that  we  look  for  in  a;  boy’s  book, 
including  the  fact  that  the  boys  read  them 
eagerly.  They  have  quality.  Let  us  nail  them 
to  our  mast  and  say  to  those  who  question  or 
discredit  our  judgment,  “These  are  examples  of 
good  books  for  boys.  >  Match  them  with  hack 
writing  if  you  can.” 

Newbery  Medal  Award 

HP  HE  John  Newbery  Medal  awarded  by  the 
American  Library  Association  at  its  annual 
conference  for  the  most  distinguished  con¬ 
tribution  to  American  literature  for  children 
during  the  year  was  awarded  to  Charles  Board- 
man  Hawes,  author  of  “The  Dark  Frigate”  and 
other  sea  tales.  Mr.  Hawes  died  in  1923.  Mrs. 
Hawes  was  present  and  accepted  the  medal  in 
her  husband’s  name. 

Charles  Boardman  Hawes  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  author  of  original  and  fascinating 
sea  stories.  He  has  recreated  the  atmosphere 
of  the  old  buccaneering  days.  He  possesses  also 
a  first  hand  knowledge  of  ships,  crews,  and 
storms  which  he  describes  in  a  style  of  rare 
clarity  and  power.  In  1920  appeared  “The 
Mutineers,  and  it  was  at  the  time  hailed  by 
some  of  the  author’s  most  enthusiastic  admir¬ 
ers  as  a  second  “Treasure  Island.”  “The 
Great  Quest”  appeared  in  1922,  and  deals  with 
a  voyage  to  South  Africa.  "The  Dark  Frigate,”' 
which  won  the  Newbery  medal  for  1923,  is  a 
historical  tale  of  the  days  of  Charles  ’  I  of 
England.  The  death  of  Mr.  Hawes  before  the 
publication  of  his  last  book  is  deeply  regret¬ 
ted  by  all  who  have  observed  the  valuable 
contribution  he  was  making  in  the  field  of 
children’s  literature. 

*  Charles  Boardman  Hawes. 


Guiding  Children’s  Choice  in  Reading 

By  FRANCES  H.  KELLY 

Head,  Department  of  Work  with  Schools,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 


IN  the  guidance  of  children’s  choice  of  reading, 
there  are  three  factors  of  supreme  import¬ 
ance  to  the  value  of  the  school  library:  A 
librarian  or  library  teacher  who  has  appreciation 
of  fine  things,  knowledge  of  books,  understand¬ 
ing  of  children  and  knowledge  of  the  interests 
of  the  individual  child,  and  enthusiasm  forjthe 
task  of  bringing!  the  book  to  the  child  and  the 
child  to  the  book;  a  varied  collection  of  good 
books  chosen  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
children;  and  ample  time  for  library  work  in  the 
school  curriculum  commensurate  with  that  as¬ 
signed  to  other  subjects  of  instruction. 

In  choosing  book  material  for  the  school  li¬ 
brary  collections,  it  is  extremely  important  not 
to  regard  literary  quality  as  the  sole  basis  for 
selection,  altho  it  should  always  be  kept 
prominently  in  mind.  May  I  emphasize  that  it 
is  necessary  to  be  wary  of  all  abridgments,  but 
especially  abridgments  of  the  great  books.  They 
will  have  lost  some  of  the  things  which  have 
made  them  great  literature.  This  tendency  to 
use  abridgments  instead  of  the  author’s  original 
product  is  a  real  pitfall  in  this  modern  age 
when  “short  cuts”  beckon  at  every  corner. 

The  influence  of  living  with  the  right  kind  of 
books  cannot  be  overestimated.  Every  chance 
and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  children 
to  browse  among  books  which  represent  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  ages  on  all  subjects  which  touch 
upon  the  interests  of  every  type  of  boy  and 
girl. 

During  the  elementary  school  period  when 
children  are  unusually  receptive  and  responsive 
to  influences,  there  is  certainly  no  more  satisfy¬ 
ing  task  than  that  of  introducing  to  them  the 
books  which  can  impart  something  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  breadth  of  view  which  only  the 
minds  of  the  “truly  great”  can  give, — those  im¬ 
mortal  thoughts  “that  pierce  the  night  like 
stars.” 

The  ideal  method,  of  course,  in  awaken¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  books  that  the  children 
should  not  miss  reading,  is  to  work  with  the 
individual  child,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to 
fully  attain  to  this  ideal,  much  can  be  done 
toward  this  end.  The  library  teacher  in  a  school 
works  with  a  definite  group  of  children  so-  that 
she  has  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  par- 

*  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools  Round  Table  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
July  4,  1924. 


ticular  interests  of  each  boy  and  girl.  The  real 
test  of  how  well  she  has  used  her  opportunities 
for  the  guidance,  suggestion  and  inspiration  of 
children’s  reading  lies  in  whether  or  not  the 
individual  child  becomes  interested  enough  to 
make  the  use  of  books  a  natural  and  uncon¬ 
scious  part  of  his  development. 

May  I  illustrate  with  one  instance  in  which 
this  was  done.  A  boy  in  the  eighth  grade  of  one 
of  our  schools  which  has  classroom  library 
collections,  was  appointed  as  the  school  libra¬ 
rian  of  his  grade  and  several  others,  for  a 
period  before  and  after  school  hours.  He  took 
his  task  very  seriously,  and  not  only  himself 
became  more  interested  in  reading,  but  took 
unto  himself  also  the  guidance  of  the  reading 
of  his  fellows.  His  teacher  was  most  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  and  impressed  with  the  resultant 
effect  for  good  on  the  members  of  the  other 
groups  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  She 
said  that  the  other  teachers  spoke  of  a  general 
improvement  in  the  class  work  of  these  groups, 
and  that  this  boy  became  so  interested  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  vacation  months  he  worked  out, 
on  his  own  initiative,  an  interesting  project  on 
the  evolution  of  a  library,  including  the  Stone 
Age,  the  age  of  scrolls,  the  mediaeval  monastic 
library,  and  the  modern  library. 

The  main  objective  in  school  library  work, 
in  my  opinion,  is  to  induce  the  child  so  to 
love  hooks  that  he  will  be  dependent  on  their 
use  all  his  life.  James  F.  Willis  says,  “It  is  by 
being  in  the  presence  of  books  from  childhood 
that  a  love  for  them  is  unconsciously  acquired 
.  .  .  whoever  is  not  a  booklover  before  he 

reaches  manhood  shall  hardly  attain  it  after¬ 
ward — disuse  atrophies  this  power.” 

In  the  lower  grades,  the  library  teachers  can 
begin  by  using  lovely  illustrated  editions  and 
by  telling  the  nursery  rhymes  and  the  old  folk 
tales,  keeping  foremost  in  mind  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  children  “like  the  look  and  the  feel  of  a 
book.”  This  is  an  admirable  beginning. 

Great  leeway  should  be  granted  to  the  child 
in  the  selection  of  his  own  books,  and  encour¬ 
agement  given  him  to  relate  to  others  in  the 
group  something  about  them.  This  chance  for 
self-expression  is  valuable  for  the  child  as  well 
as  for  other  members  of  the  group,  some  of 
whom  are  much  more  likely  to  be  interested  in 
the  point  of  view  of  one  of  their  own  number 
than  in  that  of  the  library  teacher. 
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This  can  be  further  developed  by  the  use  of 
the  written  annotation,  if  properly  handled. 
One  of  our  library  teachers  had  as  a  project 
“The  Making  of  a  Title  Catalogue”  which  was 
incorporated  later  in  the  regular  author  cata¬ 
log  provided  for  our  elementary  school  libra¬ 
ries.  On  this  title  card,  the  best  brief  annota¬ 
tion  written  by  one  of  the  children  was  selected 
for  permanent  use.  As  a  result  the  catalog  has 
come  to  mean  much  more  to  the  students  and 
many  more  of  them  consult  it  before  making 
their  selection  of  a  book  for  home  reading. 

Every  platoon  school  in  Pittsburgh  has  an 
individuality  of  its  own  and  so  the  libraries  in 
them  naturally  differ  in  character.  Each  li¬ 
brary  teacher  develops  her  own  library  instruc¬ 
tion  program  and  spends  much  time  and  thought 
on  ways  and  means  of  interesting  the  children 
indirectly  in  books  they  should  not  miss  read¬ 
ing  in  their  particular  grades.  Author  games, 
book  riddles,  charades,  any  of  which  appeal  to 
the  children,  may  be  useful  occasionally  in  test¬ 
ing  their  knowledge  of  what  they  have  read. 
Indeed  most  children  like  to  invent  ways  of 
testing  themselves  if  given  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.  One  boy  recently  wrote  on  the  black¬ 
board  in  the  Library  several  words,  each  of 
which  represented  an  author.  The  library 
group  had  great  fun  guessing  these.  Some  of 
them  were:  Healthy — Hale;  Elevator — Otis: 
Island — Ellis;  Animal — Lamb;  Two — Twain; 
name  of  favorite  player  on  Pittsburgh’s  base¬ 
ball  team — Grimm.  The  making  of  sentences 
containing  the  names  of  authors  is  also  a  favor¬ 
ite  pastime.  Effort  is  made  also  to  keep  the 
teachers  in  close  touch  with  available  resources 
for  reference  material  which  will  enrich  the 
classroom  period.  The  value  of  close  correla¬ 
tion  of  books  with  curriculum  cannot  be 
measured,  and  much  thought  is  given  both  by 
library  teachers  and  the  Schools  Department 
Staff  of  the  Public  Library  to  mastering  the 
Course  of  Study  for  each  subject. 

Bulletin  boards  and  exhibits  play  a  large  part 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  children 
suggestions  for  the  further  investigation  of 
books.  The  various  departments  of  the  school 
co-operate  in  this  work,  as  for  instance  when 
the  Art  Department  has  a  child  letter  a  poem 
which  has  been  selected  as  appropriate  for  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  groups,  or  when  the  Community 
Activities  Room  uses  book  character  like  Peter 
Rabbit  and  Little  Black  Sambo  as  subjects  for 
wood  carving. 

The  public  library  is  ever  on  the  alert  to 
keep  in  touch  with  school  developments  and 
with  books  and  related  book  materials  which 
will  be  helpful  in  these  developments.  Each 
month  library  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 


and  members  of  the  Schools  Department  Staff 
of  the  public  library  meet  for  mutual  exchange 
of  ideas  for  this  work  of  developing  in  the 
boys  and  girls  a  love  of  reading. 

A  School  Bulletin  is  published  twice  a  month 
by  the  Schools  Department  of  the  Carnegie  Li¬ 
brary  of  Pittsburgh  and  is  distributed  to  every 
school  in  the  city — public,  private  and  paro¬ 
chial.  This  attempts,  by  suggesting  brief  lists 
of  books  on  special  or  timely  subjects,  to  antici¬ 
pate  book  needs  in  the  schools.  Valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  for  this  sheet  come  from  school  offi¬ 
cials,  principals,  library  teachers  and  class¬ 
room  teachers.  Some  numbers  of  the  bulletin 
which  have  been  alluded  to  as  particularly  help¬ 
ful  were  lists  on  the  following  subjects:  “Bal¬ 
lads  of  Long  Ago,”  “Some  Famous  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Twentieth  Century,”  “Favorite 
Books  of  Well  Known  People  when  they  were 
Boys  and  Girls.”  The  last  issue  for  this  sem¬ 
ester  was  given  over  to  a  vacation  reading  list 
for  younger  boys  and  girls.  This  was  compiled 
by  the  Children’s  Department  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh  and  will  be  used  by  the 
school  children  during  the  summer  vacation 
months  at  the  Central  and  Branch  Libraries  in 
the  city. 

Library  Week  in  Schools  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  regular  event  every  spring  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Its  observance  is  left  to  the  classroom 
teacher,  where  there  are  classroom  libraries  in 
the  schools,  and  t»'  the  library  teacher,  of 
course,  where  there  is  a  school  library.  Among 
other  things,  it  provides  the  Schools  Depart” 
ment  of  the  Carnegie  Library  oFFittsburgh  with 
an  occasion  for  suggestions.  These  are  pre¬ 
sented  thru  a  special  School  Bulletin. 

Last  year,  during  this  time  of  special  observ¬ 
ance,  Dr.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Public  Schools,  asked  the  Library  to  com¬ 
pile  a  short  list  of  books  for  each  grade:  to  be 
used  as  supplementary  home  reading.  He  has 
directed  that  a  report  of  the  use  of  this  list, 
which  is  called  “Some  Books  Boys  and  Girls 
Like,”  is  to  be  called  for  each  year  at  the  time 
of  Library  Week  in  the  Schools  and  this  report 
for  each  child  recorded  on  a  special  form  card 
supplied  for  the  purpose.  It  asks  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items:  date,  grade,  author,  and  title.  At 
least  thiee,  and  not  more  than  ten,  books  read 
by  each  child  are  to  be  recorded  for  each  grade, 
and  after  several  years  a  study  of  the  record 
is  to  be  made.  This  should  be  of  interest  par¬ 
ticularly  in  showing  the  children’s  librarians 
and  the  school  librarians  the  aggregate  num- 
ot  children  in  certain  grades  who  like  certain 
books.  It  may  also  show,  I  think,  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  to  have  some  attempt  made  to  balance 
the  reading  diet  of  many  of  our  children. 


The  Saratoga  Springs  Conference 


THAT  the  forty-sixth  conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  will  long 
stand  out  as  among  the  most  successful  the 
association  has  held  seems  to  be  the  verdict 
alike  of  veteran  members  who  have  attended 
conferences  for  a  generation  or  more  and  of 
younger  members  who  have  attended  the  not¬ 
able  conferences  of  recent  years.  Held  at 
Saratoga  Springs  during  the  week  of  Junei  30th 
to  July  5th,  when  if  ever  hot  weather  might 
have  been  expected,  and  coming  but  six  years 
after  the  war-time  conference  held  in  the  same 
place,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if 'the 
weather  had  been  oppressive,  the  attendance  only 
fair,  and  interest  in  the  meetings  lukewarm.  Yet 
never  was  a  conference  blessed  with;  more  per¬ 
fect  weather;  the  total  registration  outreached 
1200  and  the  full  attendance  was  probably 
nearer  1400;  the(  quality  of  papers  and  discus¬ 
sions  ranked  high,  and  enthusiasm  was  general. 

Contributing  largely  to  this  result  was  the 
universal  interest  in  the  subjects  of  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Education  for  Librarianship  to  which 
the  conference  as  a  whole  was  dedicated. 
Excellent  work  on  the  part  of  the  Program 
Committee  had  brought  these  subjects  to  the 
fore,  while  leaving  pleifty  of  opportunity  for  the 
discussion  of  other  vital  problems  by  the  various 
sections,  groups  and  affiliated  associations.  So 
keen  was  the  interest  in  adult  education,  for 
example,  that  an  unscheduled  round  table,  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  on  this  subject  to  be  held  at  any 
A.  L.  A.  conference,  was  attended  by  110  per¬ 
sons,  representing  all  parts  of  the  country,  altho 
at  the  time  other  important  group  meetings  were 
in  progress.  The  conference  program  as  a 
whole,  however,  was  unusually  free  from  crowd- 
ins;.  Local  entertainment  had  purposely  been 
omitted,  but  opportunity  for  individual  recrea¬ 
tion  had  been  provided  by  leaving  one  period 
free  from  meetings  each  day  except  Tuesday. 

Headquarters  were  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel. 
Of  the  four  general  sessions  planned  for  Con¬ 
vention  Hall,  two  were  transferred  to  its  more 
satisfactory  Ball  Room,  and  the  meetings  of  the 
affiliated  associations  and  of  the  larger  sections 
and  round  tables  were  held  in  these  two  places, 
in  Skidmore  College  Chapel,  or  in  the  Casino 
in  City  Park — the  last-named  building,  once 
famous  as  the  Morrissey-Canfield  gambling 
house,  now  the  virtuous  home  of  a  local  histori¬ 
cal  society. 

FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 
The  first  session,  held  Monday  afternoon  in 
Convention  Hall,  was  well  attended,  altho  many 


who  travelled  by  automobile  were  badly  delayed 
by  an  unusual  number  of  roads  under  construc¬ 
tion.  The  subject  of  the  session,  Education  for 
Librarianship,  was  taken  up  from  three  points 
of  view.  Rena  Reese,  of  the  Denver  Public 
Library,  discussing,  in  a  carefully  prepared 
paper,  the  training  of  the  library1  assistant  by 
the  customary  training-class  method,  outlined 
the  requisite  successive  steps  by  which  high- 
school  girls  contemplating  entering  the  library 
profession  should  be  first  guided  in  their  read¬ 
ing,  then  trained,  and  ultimately  developed  into 
effective  assistants  and  worthy  candidates  for  a 
library  school  course. 

Past-President  Alice'S.  Tyler,  in  a  paper  en¬ 
titled  “As  It  Is  and  As  It  Might  Be,”  reviewed 
the  present  situation  in  education  for  librarian- 
ship  and  pointed  i  out  the  difference  between  li¬ 
brary  economy,  which  she  defined  as  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  library  methods,  and  library  science, 
consisting  of  research  and  teaching.  She  sug¬ 
gested  the  possibility  of  great  future  expansion 
in  librarianship  along  these  latter  lines,  and 
outlined  the  essentials  for  its  development  as  a 
true  profession. 

The  question  “Why  Educate  for  Librarian- 
ship?”  was  discussed  at  length  by  Adam  Strohm. 
of  Detroit.  Calling)  attention  to  the  extent  of 
scientific  research  now  under  way,  and  the 
amount  of  printed  information  accumulating  on 
library  shelves,  he  declared  that,1  altogether  too 
much  of  it  is  unused  and  unproductive  because 
its  keepers  are  not  familiar  with  it  nor  fused 
with  the  spirit  of  earnestness  that  produced  it. 
If  librarians  are  to  participate  in  the  great  task 
of  co-ordinating  international  effort  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  they  must  have  the  necessary  equipment. 
The  call  is  for  educated  individuals,  trained  in 
the  principles  of  modern  library  service  and 
with  minds  trained  to  be  of  an  inquisitive  turn, 
liberal,  dispassionate  and  governed  by  a  deep 
sense  of  integrity. 

Following  the  addresses,  Secretary  Milam 
made  several  announcements,  and  urged  all  those 
present  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  meeting 
for  a  special  feature  not  on  the  program. 

L.  V.  Coleman,  of  the  American  Association 
of  Museums,  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
was  then  introduced.  Referring  to  the  fact  that 
his  association  had  had  many  inquiries  from 
libraries  for  information  regarding  museums,  he 
announced  his  intention  of  visiting  at  once 
various  parts  of  the 'country  in  order  to  confer 
with  librarians  in  regard  to/  the  ways  in  which 
his  association  and  the  libraries  might  help 
each  other. 
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Then  came  the  unscheduled  feature, — the 
presentation  of  a  silver  loving  cup  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  James  Carr  of  Scranton.  President 
Jennings,  calling  them  to<  the  front  of  the  hall, 
expressed  in  happy  and  humorous  vein  the 
sincere  affection  felt  by  all  members  of  the 
Association  towards  the  Carrs,  thruout  their  long 
record  of  attendance  at  its  conferences,  Mr.  Carr 
having  attended  thirty-nine  and  Mrs.  Carr 
thirty-five.  Completely  taken  by  surprise,  Mrs. 
Carr,  and  later  Mr.  Carr,  responded  with  much 
feeling.  The  event  was  perhaps  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  feature  of  the  conference. 

SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION 

The  second  general  session  was  held  Tuesday 
evening,  July  1st,  in  Convention  Hall,  Manila 
W.  Freeman,  of  Cleveland,  first  vice-president, 
occupying  the  chair.  At  this  session  geographi¬ 
cal  extremes  met  and  compared  notes  when 
Frank  H.  Chase  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  state  librarian  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  told  respectively  what  people  are  reading 
in  Boston  and  in  California.  Both  papers  will 
be  printed  in  a  succeeding  number  of  th©  Li¬ 
brary  Journal.  Mr.  Ferguson  said  that  what 
people  are  reading  in  California  is  what  people 
are  reading  in  the  east  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  because  the  population  of  California 
ig  composite,  comprising  the  same  elements  to 
he  found  in  other  sections. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Wood  of  Boone  University 
Library,  Wu-Chang,  China,  introduced  as  one 
who  had  inspired  many  young'  Chinese  to  come 
to  America  for  library  training,  held  the  keen 
attention  of  the  audience  as  she  described  the 
present  library  situation  in  China  and  her  hopes 
for  its  development.  Miss  Wood  told  of  the 
efforts  that  had  been  made  to  get  the  public 
library  movement  started  in  China,  but  said  that 
it  would  not  succeed  until  the  leading  men  of 
China  could  be  interested  in  it.  This  could  only 
be  brought  about  thru  the  influence  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  library  expert  who,  she  hoped,  might  be 
sent  to  China  to  found  a  Chinese  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  link  it  up  with  the  A.  L.  A.  The 
funds  are  partly  ready  and  more  are  promised. 
Such  an  expert  would  be  well  received  by  the 
leading  men  of  China.  She  is.  in  hopes  that  a 
goodly  share  of  the  remainder  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity  fund  released  to  China  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  signed  May  21st  of  this  year,  may  be 
granted  for  the  establishment  of  public  libra¬ 
ries,  but  no  matter  how  large  the  sum,  it  will 
be  the  nucleus  of  a<  great  library  movement,  if 
the  desired  expert  is  sent  to  establish  it  on  a 
sound  basis. 

Following  Miss  Wood’s  paper,  which  was 
warmly  applauded,  came  the  annual  business 


session,  for  which  Presidend  Jennings  took  the 
chair.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
Dominion  Day,  ha  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
Canadian  members  of  the  Association  which,  he 
reminded  his  hearers,  recognizes  no  boundary 
line  in  membership. 

Reports  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Finance 
Committee,  and  other  committees,  which  had 
been  printed  in  a.  fifty-page  pamphlet,  were  ac¬ 
cepted  and  placed  on  file.  The  report  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund  which,  owing 
to  the  death  of  W.  W.  Appleton,  was  not  ready 
in  time  to  be  included  in  this  pamphlet,  was 
announced  as  completed  and  was  accepted  with¬ 
out  being  read. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  thirty-two 
members  and  four  former  members  who  had 
died  during,  the  year,  thosq  present  stood  while 
the  names  were  read  by  the  Secretary.  Among 
the  names  was  that  of  Ezekiel  Harris,  to  whom 
Mr.  Utley  called  attention  as  the  last  survivor 
of  the  Convention  of  1853  and  as  such  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Association. 

On  behalf  of /the  Committee  on  Library  Ser¬ 
vice  (known  as  the  Committee  of  Five),  whose 
announcements  as  to  its  plans  for  the  library 
survey  are  made  in  its  printed  report,  Dr, 
Bostwick  entered  a  plea  for  the  fullest  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  every  library,  great  or  small. 
Even  with  the  aid  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
this  enterprise,  he  said,  will  not  be  a  success 
without  the  help  of  every  librarian  in  the  United 
States.  He  introduced  Fred  Telford,  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Personnel  Administration  of  the 
Institute  for  Government  Research,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  explained  briefly  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  thei  small  questionnaire  to  be  sent  to  li¬ 
brarians  and  assistant^  of  selected  libraries  and 
the  large  questionnaire  to  be  sent  to  head  libra¬ 
rians  only. 

About  100  members  were  in  attendance  when 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Constitution  and 
By-laws  was  presented  by  its  chairman,  Henry 
N.  Sanborn.  The  report  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously,  without  discussion,  and  thus  the  new 
constitution  comes  into  effect. 

There  was  considerable  discussion,  however, 
over  certain  amendments  to  the  By-laws  which 
the  Committee  had  recommended  in  order  to 
make  certain  sections  conform  with  the  new  con¬ 
stitution.  One  proposal  was  to  make  the  annual 
dues  of  affiliated  societies  a  flat  rate  of  $25 tin- 
stead  of  the  present  per  capita  rate  of  ten  cents 
for  all  members  not  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  a 
change  which  had  been  requested  by  at  least  one 
of  the  affiliated  societies  and  would  not  affect 
local  chapters1  ofifthe  A.  L.  A.  The  wisdom  of 
this  change  was  questioned  by  Messrs.  Compton 
and  Ranck  and  Miss  Tyler,  and  it  was  voted  to 
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refer  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Board  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  report. 

Section  8a  of  the  By-laws  was  amended  by 
providing  that  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
shall  nominate  one  or  more  persons  for  each 
position  to  be  filled.  Sections  7  and  8  of  the 
former  constitution,  relating  to  meetings,  were 
by  vote  transferred  to  the  By-laws,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  more  prompt  action  as  to  annual  and  spe¬ 
cial  meetings. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  December 
29,  1923,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  proposed  an 
amendment  to  Sec¬ 
tion  16  of  the  new 
constitution  which 
would  designate  as 
first  vice  -  president 
the  most  recently  re¬ 
tired  president,  but 
this  proposal  was 
rejected. 

The  Secretary  an¬ 
nounced  the  receipt 
of  an  invitation  from 
George  Foster  Pea¬ 
body  to  attend  an 
informal  reception  at 
Yaddo  the  beautiful 
estate  of  the  late 
Spencer  Trask,  on 
Friday  morning,  July 
4th;  and  at  11:11 
the  session  was  ad¬ 
journed,  a  half-hun¬ 
dred  members  only 
being  present  during 
the  later  votes. 

THIRD  GENERAL 
SESSION 

On  account  of  the 
poor  acoustic  properties  of  the  Convention 
Hall,  the  third  general  session,  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Friday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  was  held 
in  the  Grand  Union  Ball  Room,  Phineas  L. 
Windsor,  second  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  singing  of  a  stanza  of  “America,  in 
recognition  of  the  day,  President  Jennings  de¬ 
livered  the  able  and  convincing  presidential  ad¬ 
dress  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
That  the  members  of  the  convention  were  in 
hearty  agreement  with  his  views  was  indicated 
by  generous  applause. 

Following  this  address,  Dr.  Alexander  Meikle- 
john,  former  president  of  Amherst  College, 
spoke  on  the  theme,  “The  Philosophy  of  Edu¬ 
cation  as  I  See  It.5*  Dr.  Meiklejohn,  referring 


to  the  day,  said  that  he  had  always  wanted  to 
make  a  Fourth  of  July  speech,  so  by  way  of 
introduction  to  his  address  spoke  briefly  on 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  place  of  America 
in  civilization,  namely,  to  be  a  true  democracy 
which  shall!  be  a  beacon  light  to  other  peoples. 

Democracy,  he  went  on  to  say,  implies  the 
education  of  all  the  people  so  that  they  shall 
understand  their  world  and  how  to  control  it. 
America’s  problem  is  to  find  a  way  for 
100,000,000  people  to  think  together,  to  de¬ 
velop  one  social 
mind,  so  that  their 
total  judgment  shall 
be  sane.  At  present 
we  have  a  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  ideas  and  com¬ 
plete  disorder,  each 
individual  impulse 
pushing  for  itself. 
We  have  to  learn  in¬ 
tellectual  interchange 
so  that  out  of  it  all 
one  mind,  the  mind 
of  America,  may  be 
developed. 

It  was  Dr.  Meikle- 
john’s  conviction  that 
we  are  just  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  one  of  the 
great  spiritual  move¬ 
ments  of  the  human 
race.  We  are  going 
to  find  our  way  into 
the  genuine  life  of  a 
spiritual  democracy. 
Our  instruments  are 
the  book,  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  magazine, 
speech.  Our  average 
college  graduate  does 
not  read ;  he  considers 
his  education  finished. 
How  shall  we  use  these  to  make  many  minds 
into  one?  Under  our  present  college  system,  in¬ 
struction  by  lectures  tends  to  keep  the  students 
under  third-rate  minds.  We  must  stop  this  and 
send  the  students  direct  to  the  books  that  preserve 
the  thought  of  the  great  minds  like  Aristotle  and 
Plato  and,  in  contemporary  times,  James  and 
Dewey;  from  them  they  should  get  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  will  help  them  solve  the  great 
problems  of  living.  At  present  we  are  trying 
to  educate  the  children  of  uneducated  people. 
Now  a  people  can  be  a  democracy  if  it  can  learn 
to  read — to  get  the  wealth  already  in  store  in 
the  literature  of  the  race  and  gradually  to  weld 
its  individual  minds  into  a  single  mind. 
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FOURTH  GENERAL  SESSION 

On  Saturday  morning  was  held  the  fourth 
general  session,  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  Reference  Section  and  the  Special 
Libraries  Association,  with  President  Jennings 
presiding.  Resolutions  were  adopted  express¬ 
ing  the  sorrow  of  the  association  at  the  death  of 
W.  W.  Appleton  and  deep  appreciation  of  his 
long  and  faithful  services  as  chairman  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund;  extending 
thanks  to  Yaddo  for  the  delightful  hospitality 
shown  the  association,  to  Skidmore  College  for 
the  use  of  its  buildings,  and  to  the  Saratoga 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Saratoga  Springs 
press  (which  gave  the  meetings  generous  pub¬ 
licity),  Harry  M.  Ryall,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  and  the  local  committee  on 
arrangements,  and  all  others  who  had  helped  to 
make  the  conference  pleasant  and  profitable,  and 
acknowledging  with  gratitude  gifts  amounting 
to  $239,100,  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rocke¬ 
feller  Memorial,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  and  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York.  In  ^especial  the  Association 
expressed  its  appreciation,  to  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  “for  its  continued  interest  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association,  and  for  the  financial 
assistance  which  is  enabling  the  Association  to 
continue  more  satisfactorily  projects  already 
under  way  and  to  undertake  important  new 
work  which  otherwise  would  be  impossible.” 

Margaret  Mann,  of  the  Engineering  Societies 
Library,  New  York,  then  read  a  paper  entitled, 
“Research  and  Reference  in  the  Special  Li¬ 
brary,”  which  will  appear  later  in  the  Library 
Journal.  Referring  especially  to  business  li¬ 
braries  she  pointed  out  the  fact  that  while 
costs  of  production  constantly  vary,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  machinery  of  production,  after 
a  limited  amount  of  use,  is  worn  out  and 
scrapped,  the  material  with  which  the  library 
deals,  namely,  knowledge,  information,  and  the 
results  of  research,  is  not  worn  out  nor  ex¬ 
hausted,  no  matter  how  much  use  is  made  of  it, 
hence  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns. 

The  next  paper  by  W.  N.  C.  Carlton,  libra¬ 
rian  of  Williams  College,  dealt  with  “Com¬ 
pensations  of  Reference  Work.”  He  had 
omitted  altogether,  he  said,  any  consideration  of 
money  compensation,  since  the  real  compensa¬ 
tion  of  the  reference  librarian  must  be  sought 
wholly  in  the  sphere  of  the  intangible.  Bear¬ 
ing  this  in  mind,  the  compensations  are  of  three 
kinds:  first,  the  satisfying  of  the  librarian’s  own 
thirst  for  knowledge,  second,  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  scholars,  and  third, 
the  opportunity  to  perform  work  as  a  teacher 
in  the  field  of  adult  education. 


Owing  to  the  earlier  departure  of  Harold  L. 
Leupp,  of  the  University  of  California,  his 
paper  entitled  “The  Library  the  Heart  of  the 
University,”  was  read  by  Carl  Joeckel  of 
Berkeley.  This  paper,  which  described  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  plan  for  distribution  of 
books  and  material  among  the  main  library  and 
departmental  libraries,  and  outlined  the  methods 
under  which  it  operated,  appears  in  this  issue. 

President  Jennings  then  invited  to  the  plat¬ 
form  R.  R.  Bowker,  who  spoke  briefly  of  the 
great  inspiration  the  conference  had  afforded, 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  had  seldom 
been  a  conference  in  which  so  many  leaders  of 
the  profession  had  been  brought  together  for 
personal  intercourse.  The  making  of  America, 
he  said,  is  never  better  borne  out  than  by  the 
way  which  the  American  Library  Association 
has  adopted  of  making  pilgrimages  to  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Jennings  then  presented  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  newly-elected  President,  H.  H.  B. 
Meyer,  Chief  Bibliographer  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  who,  after  briefly  expressing  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him, 
declared  the  forty-sixth  conference  at  an  end. 

EXHIBITS 

Half  a  hundred  exhibitors  scheduled  on  the 
advance  register  pamphlet  seem  to  justify  the 
announcement  bulletined  that  the  display  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  in  any  previous  conference.  The 
exhibits  from  county,  children’s,  hospital  and 
prison  library  sections  were  important  fea¬ 
tures  and  library  supply-houses,  book  publish¬ 
ers,  periodicals,  and  library  methods  attracted 
attention  in  the  several  rooms  and  stores  within 
the  hotel  devoted  to  the  purpose,  many  of  these 
being  neatly  and  tastefully  divided  into  booths 
to  accommodate  the  numerous  exhibitors.  So 
many  were  these  exhibits  that  it  is  imprac¬ 
tical  to  list  them  or  to  single  out  displays  for 
special  mention. 

ENTERTAINMENTS 

No  official  entertainments  or  arrangements, 
other  than  for  the  post  conference  excursion 
had  been  made,,  lest  the  participants  in  the  con¬ 
ference  should  be  tempted  away  from  meetings, 
but  free  half  days  were  left  open  and  were 
generally  availed  of.  The  semi-formal  recep¬ 
tion  usual  on  the  first  evening  gave  place  hap¬ 
pily  to  a  general  conversazione  in  the  dining 
•room,  which  produced  what  Mark  Twain  called 
a  cloud  of  noise  at  each  meal  while  the  wait¬ 
ers,  regular  and  “extra”  did  their  leisurely  best 
in  the  congested  service  room  to  extricate  the 
orders  for  their  respective  tables ;  and  the  ample 
piazzas,  the  great  parlors,  and  lobby,  the  inner 
court  and  the  park  opposite  gave  abundant  op- 
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portunity  for  group  talks  and  even  informal 
convocations. 

The  chief  entertainment  feature  was  the 
invitation  to  Yaddo  on  the  morning  of  Fourth 
of  July,  which  was  accepted  by  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  participants.  Yaddo, 
taking  its  name  from  the  interpretation  of 
shadow  by  a  little  daughter,  was  the  country 
estate  of  Spencer  and  Katrina  Trask,  by  whose 
wills  the  splendid  house  and  beautiful  park  of 
six  hundred  acres,  two  miles  out  from  the  town 
were  left  thru  a  “Corporation  of  Yaddo”  for  the 
benefit  of  artists  of  all  kinds  including  authors 
and  musicians.  George  Foster  Peabody,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation,  the  intimate  friend  and 
life  long  associate  of  the  Trasks  received  the 
guests,  with  Miss  Pardee,  secretary  and  hostess 
for  Yaddo.  These  enjoyed  alike  the  drive  thru  the 
park  with  its  four  lakes,  its  beautiful  wood,  and 
its  hillside;  the  architecture  and  art  treasures  of 
the  spacious  house  with  the  portraits  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Trask,  Pen  Browning’s  portrait  of  his  poet 
father  among  them;  the  extended  view  beyond 
Saratoga  Lake  from  the  broad  terrace  and  the 
rose  garden  in  full  bloom,  and  the  delight  in 
the  quiet  morning  was  universal. 

Group  dinners  were  unusually  many  and 
varied.  Most  of  the  library  schools  had  natur¬ 
ally  many  representatives  present  and  their  pro¬ 
cessions  into  the  dining  room  called  forth  the 
usual  recognition.  The  Special  Libraries  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  its  own  dinner.  The  Rotarians  also 
gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  visiting  members 
of  that  ubiquitous  organization.  The  Harvard 
class  of  1900  had  so  many  representatives 
present  that  they  gathered  at  a  breakfast  for 
their  classmate  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  who  had 
been  one  of  the  invited,  speakers,  and  another 
little  gathering  was  a  dozen  or  more  who  had 
been  together  in  war  work  at  Newport  News. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  post  conference 
party,  numbering  seventy-nine,  started  for  the 
Adirondacks  under  the  experienced  and  delight¬ 
ful  leadership  of  the  perpetual  chairman  of  the 
travel  committee — long  may  he  be  perpetual ! 
Of  its  happy  doings  an,  account  will  be  given 
in  another  issue  of  the  Library  Journal. 

The  management  had  extended  an  invitation 
to  conference  participants  to  continue  their  stay 
over  the  week-end,  and  a  dozen  or  more  found 
themselves  wanderers  thru  the  places  made 
lonely  and  silent  by  the  contrast  with  the  crowd 
and  noise  of  the  week.  On  Sunday  evening, 
these  automatically  gathered,  under  the  new 
moon,  on  tho  inner  piazza,  mourned  their  de¬ 
parted  friends  and  in  the  fashion  dear  to  the 
Scotch  heart  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  joined  in  a 


circle  with  crossed  hands,  and  sang  “Auld  Lang 
Svne.”  So'  ended  the  conference  of  1924. 

OFFICERS 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1924- 
1925:  President,  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  acting  director, 
Legislative  Reference!  Service,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  first  vice-president, 
Margaret  Mann,  cataloger,  Engineering  So¬ 
cieties  Library,  29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York  City; 
second  vice-president,  John  Adams  Lowe,  assist¬ 
ant  librarian,  Public  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
treasurer,  Edward  D.  Tweedell,  assistant  libra¬ 
rian,  The  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund,  Harry  A. 
Wheeler,  president,  Union  Trust  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Melvin  A.  Traylor,  president,  First 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  Ill.  (For 
unexpired  term  ending  in  1926,  succeeding  Mr. 
W.  W.  Appleton,  deceased.)  Mr.  Meyer  re¬ 
ceived  2712  votes;  Miss  Mann  1701,  and  Mr. 
Lowe  1622  votes. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Board:  Charles 
F.  D.  Belden,  director,  Boston  Public  Library, 
and  director  Division  of  Public  Libraries,  State 
Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.;  Frank  K. 
Walter,  librarian,  University  of  Minnesota  Li¬ 
brary,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Members  of  the  Council:  Harrison  W.  Craver, 
director,  Engineering  Societies  Library,  29  W. 
39th  St.,  New  York  City;  Asa  Don  Dickinson, 
librarian,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Harriet  E.  Howe,  assistant 
professor,  Simmons  College  Library  School, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  jr.,  chief, 
National  Civics  Bureau,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Earl  N.  Manchester, 
director  of  Libraries,  University  of  '  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kansas;  Anne  Mulheron,  Librarian, 
Librarv  Association  of  Portland,  Oregon; 
Josephine  A.  Rathbone,  vice-director,  School  of 
Librarv  Science,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Edna  M.  Sanderson,  vice-director,  New  York 
State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Faith  E.  Smith, 
Principal  of  Work  with  Schools,  Public  Library, 
Los  Angeles,  California;  Carl  Yitz,  Librarian, 
Toledo  (0.)  Public  Library. 

A  commission  on  Library  and  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  was  appointed  as  follows:  Chairman, 
Judson  T.  Jennings,  Seattle  Public  Library, 
president  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
1923-24;  Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  Boston  Public 
Library;  William  W.  Bishop,  University  of 
Michigan  Library,  Ann  Arbor;  Matthew  S.  Dud¬ 
geon,  Milwaukee  Public  Library;  Linda  A. 
Eastman,  Cleveland  Public  Library;  W.  0. 
Carson,  Inspector  of  Public  Libraries,  Ontario 
Department  of  Education,  Toronto;  and  Charles 
E.  Rush,  Indianapolis  Public  Library. 
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SARATOGA  conference,  tho  not  of  banner 
attendance,  was  one  of  the  most  representa¬ 
tive  and  successful  of  recent  years.  Saratoga 
accommodated  the  conference  by  repressing  its 
usual  July  heat  and  giving  perfect  weather; 
the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  thanks  to  Manager 
C.  W.  Wannop,  afforded  unusual  facilities;  and 
tho  Convention  lHall  again  proved  a  barn  diffi¬ 
cult  for  large  and  discouraging  for  small  meet¬ 
ings  the  transfer  of  later  sessions  to  the  hotel 
hall  room  mitigated  the  problem  of  general 
sessions.  These  were  few  and  happily  not 
crowded  with  papers,  but  there  was  the  in¬ 
evitable  confusion  of  simultaneous  minor  meet¬ 
ings,  pulling  would-be  participants  in  two, 
three  or  four  directions  at  once.  It  was  partly 
this  difficulty  which  suggested  biennial  confer¬ 
ences,  but  as  only  seventeen  members  informed 
the  special  committee  of  their  desire  for  this 
possible  relief  it  is  evident  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  little  interest  in  the  change.  The  new 
constitution  already  old  was  finally  adopted 
and  certain  provisions  were  relegated  to  the 
by-laws  that  any  change  desired  might  be 
more  easily  effected. 

Tho  pleasure  excursions  were  purposely  left 
unorganized,  the  reception  at  Yaddo,  the  unique 
estate  left  by  Spencer  and  Katrina  Trask  as 
a  home  for  those  pursuing  the  creative  arts, 
gathered  a  delighted  company  for  a  peaceful 
Fourth  of  July  morning  arid  the  post  conference 
party  for  the  Adirondacks  reached  the  unusual 
number  of  four  score. 


THE  report  to  the  Council  from  the  Tempo¬ 
rary  Library  Training  Board,  following  a 
first  general  session  devoted  to  education  for 
librarianship,  marks  a  new  epoch  in  Library 
development.  Its  reasonable  and  careful  recom¬ 
mendations,  which  were  printed  in  our  issue  of 
May  1st,  were  adopted  without  dissent  in  the 
largest  meeting  the  Council  has  ever  held  and 
map  out  the  ground  for  future  work.  The 
surrender  by  competing  committees  of  their 
functions  will  concentrate  the  responsibility  for 
future  suggestions  and  supervision  in  the  hands 
of  the  permanent  board  for  whose  work  the 
Carnegie  corporation  has  made  so  generous  and 
ample  provision.  There  remains  the  Associa¬ 


tion  of  Library  Schools,  which  held  a  meeting 
at  Albany  en  route  to  the  Saratoga  Conference 
and  had  a  somewhat  lively  debate,  but  perhaps 
this  also  will  find  it  advisable  to  give  over 
certain  of  its  functions  and  thus  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  new  board. 

The  way  will  thus  be  opened  for  a  strong 
pull,  a  long  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,  which 
will  promote  rather  than  prevent  the  variety 
and  differentiation  among  schools  and  classes 
for  library  training  which  are  vital  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  of  various  types  and  grades, 
in  a  system  crowned  by  a  post  graduate  library 
school  which  has  yet  to  be  developed. 


THE  new  policy  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
in  turning  from  gifts  for  individual  library 
buildings  to  the  support  thru  the  A.  L.  A.,  of 
enterprises  which  will  be  of  value  to  all  libra¬ 
ries,  Carnegie  and  other,  made  possible  the 
extraordinary  announcement  that  gifts  reaching 
$239,000  had  been  promised  during  the  year. 
A  large  part  of  the  Carnegie  appropriation  was 
for  developments  thru  the  Library  Training 
Board,  and  another  generous  share  was  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  survey  of  library  service  by  Dr. 
Bostwick’s  committee,  which  has  worked  out  a 
scheme  of  questionnaires  intended  to  furnish  in¬ 
formation  and  inspiration  that  will  stimulate 
in  the  highest  degree  practical  progress  thruout 
the  library  system.  Questionnaires  have  be¬ 
come  neglected  or  unpopular  as  the  committee 
on  biennial  meetings  found;  and  one  librarian 
mentioned  that  he  had  asked  his  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  to  relieve  him  from  answering  further 
questionnaires  or  accept  his  resignation!  Never¬ 
theless  librarians  should  make  a  supreme  effort, 
to  dare  or  die,  when  the  elaborate  questionnaire 
framed  by  Dr.  Bostwick’s  committee  reaches 
them,  under  a  merciful  dispensation  by  which  it 
is  to  be  forwarded  in  sections.  The  result  of 
this  committee’s  labors  should  ultimately  be 
most  valuable  in  directing  the  channels  of  li¬ 
brary  training. 

The  cause  of  adult  education  which  was  the 
dominant  subject  of  the  Saratoga  Conference 
will  be  promoted  by  still  another  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  grants,  which  will  lead  to  wider  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  problem  of  education  thru 
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libraries  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  Presi¬ 
dent  Jennings  emphasized  the  importance  of  this 
field  in  advising  librarians  to  stick  to  their  last 
.and  not  divide  their  energies  among  museums, 
art  galleries  and  the  like.  Work  in  the  schools 
and  for  children  has  had  the  chief  emphasis  in 
recent  years  and  this  will  not  be  less  important 
because  the  great  and  less  developed  field  of 
adult  education,  a  second  grand  division, 
broadens  the  horizon.  In  this  latter  field,  work 
with  foreign  born  has  already  attracted  attention 
and  effort,  but  we  are  now  to  have  a  larger 
vision  and  embark  on  a  new  crusade  which 
should  incidentally  cut  down  the  proportion  of 
fiction  and  purposefully  place  libraries  along¬ 
side  colleges  and  universities,  particularly  in 
their  extension  system,  in  educating  that  larger 
population  which  is  beyond  school  age.  Dr.  Mei- 
klejohn,  late  president  of  Amherst  and  nowadays 
the  storm  center  in  college  education,  was  the 
chief  guest  of  the  conference  and  won  general 
applause  by  the  presentation  of  his  philosophy 
of  education,  tho  his  views  proved  rather  vaguely 
critical  than  definitely  constructive  and  left 
plenty  of  room  for  the  important  committee 
headed  by  the  retiring  president,  and  of  unusual 
personnel  which  is  to  study  the  subject  of  adult 
education  and  plan  specifically  for  a  scheme  of 
service  adequate  for  the)  large  opportunities. 

A  STIRRING  episode  of  the  conference  was 
the  presentation  by  Miss  Wood,  librarian 


of  Boone  college,  of  her  message  to  our  grown¬ 
up  republic  from  the  youngest  of  republics  and 
the  oldest  of  nations.  She  was  the  one  person 
best  qualified  to  present  China’s  library  message 
for  from  the  outpost  of  the  Carnegie  library  in 
the  college  at  Wu  Chang  she  has  been,  the  real 
leader  for  more  than  a  score  of  years  of  a 
movement  which  has  sent  to  the  library  schools 
in  this  country  many  students  who  are  already 
returning  to  China  to  spread  the  library  gospel 
there.  Her  immediate  purpose  in  spending 
recent  months  at  Washington  was  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  the  bill  to  surrender  to  China  for 
educational  purposes  the  remaining  half  of  the 
Boxer  indemnity,  completing  the  example  we 
had  set  to  other  nations,  which  has  recently  been 
followed  by  Japan.  By  unexampled  diligence 
and  persistence  in  interviewing  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  the  House  and  more  than 
eighty  Senators,  Miss  Wood  achieved  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  result  in  this  do-nothing  Congress 
of  carrying  thru  almost  unopposed  one  of  the 
few  measures  which  have  become  law.  The 
triumph  is  owing  largely  to  her  personal  efforts, 
and  the  logical  outcome  should  be  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  a  generous  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
surrendered  claim  for  the  promotion  of  library 
development  in  the  Celestial  republic.  There 
remains  the  appointment  by  the  Chinese  author¬ 
ities,  doubtless  in  consultation  with  our  depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  of  a  board  of  control,  in  which  or 
before  which  America  should  be  represented 
by  one  of  its  foremost  library  experts. 


LIBRARY  ORGANIZATIONS 


THE  COUNCIL 

The  business  of  the  Council  was  disposed  of 
this  year  in  a  single  session  held  Monday  eve¬ 
ning.  A  roll-call  showed  nearly  seventy  present. 

The  report  of  the  Temporary  Training  Board 
with  its  formal  recommendations  had  been 
printed  and  distributed  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
was  adopted  without  dissent  and  the  Board 
thanked  for  its  services.  As  a  natural  sequence, 
the  committees  on  Library  Training  and  on 
National  Certification  and  Library  Training 
were  dismissed  on  their  own  recommendation, 
with  thanks. 

The  Committee  on  Federal  and  State  Rela¬ 
tions,  reporting  in  regard  to  a  book  post,  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  project  for  a  cheap  rate  on 
books  sent  between  libraries  or  between  libra¬ 
ries  and  borrowers  be  made  a  major  legislative 
activity  of  the  Association  during  the  coming 


year,  and  that  a  pamphlet  be  prepared  to  be  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Case  for  a  Book  Post.” 

R.  R.  Bowker,  in  seconding,  stated  that  this  is 
an  opportune  time  in  view  of  the  present  in¬ 
vestigation  of  postal  cost  by  committees  of 
Congress.  In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Wyer 
said  the  proposed  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound  in 
first  and  second  zones  would  not  add  to  the 
postal  deficit  nor  to  the  burdens  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  since  the  largest  part  of  the 
business  would  come  upon  the  rural  postal 
service,  which  is  not  overburdened  and  has 
room  for  expansion.  The  report  was  unani¬ 
mously  accepted. 

A  report  from  the  committee  urging  that  Con¬ 
gress  be  asked  to  authorize  an  appropriation 
for  the  publication  of  an  Index  to  Legislation 
of  the  several  states  similar  to  that  at  one  time 
published  by  the  New  York  State  Library,  was 
adopted. 
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These  reports  had  been  printed  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  pamphlet  of  annual  reports.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  then  presented  the  resolution,  not  re¬ 
ceived  in  time  to  be  printed,  which  urged  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  more  adequate  appropriation 
for  the  Public  Library  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Edwin  H.  Anderson,  of  New  York,  thought 
this  a  dangerous  precedent.  Demarchus  C. 
Brown  and  William  J.  Hamilton,  both  of  In¬ 
diana,  thought  it  within  the  province  of  a 
national  association.  The  resolution  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  rising  vote  of  44  to  20. 

Clement  W.  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  difficulties  in  exchanging  inter- 
library  loans  with  Canada.  It  requires  four 
documents  each  side  iof  the  border  to  lend  a 
book  and  similar  red  tape  to  get  it  back.  Upon 
his  motion  the  Committee  on  Federal  and  State 
Relations  was  requested  to  see  if  a  better  ar¬ 
rangement  could  be  secured. 

George  S.  Godard,  of  Hartford,  reported  for 
the  Committee  on  Biennial  vs.  Annual  Con¬ 
ferences  that  the  question  had  been  submitted 
to  the  entire  membership  of  the  association  thru 
the  Bulletin  and  library  periodicals,  but  had 
brought  only  twenty-one  replies,  of  which 
seventeen  favored  biennial  and  four  annual 
conferences.  The  Committee  therefore  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  question  be  referred  to  the 
full  membership  of  the  Association  for  a  formal 
vote  at  such  time  as  the  Executive  Board  might 
select. 

Frank  P.  Hill,  of  Brooklyn,  thought  that  a 
fair  vote  could1  not  be  had  by  mail  any  more 
than  thru  this  committee.  He  said  he  woidd 
like  to  see  the  matter  put  on  a  program  for  full 
discussion  at  some  future  session.  It  was  voted 
to  accept,  not  adopt,  the  report. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Re-classifi¬ 
cation  of  Library  Employees  in  the  Government 
Service, _  Miles  0.  Price,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Library  Association,  reported  gre  it 
success  in  negotiation  with  the  government’s 
Personnel  Classification  Board.  By  persistent 
effort  the  committee  had  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  Board  of  the  professional  character 
of  library  service,  and  in  securing  the  adoption 
of  specifications  prepared  by  them.  Mr.  Price 
read  several  examples  of  increases  of  salary 
which  would  go  into  effect  July  first,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  remarks.  President  Jennings  com¬ 
plimented  the  Committee  for  its  effective  work. 

This  completed  the  docket,  and  no  further 
session  was  necessary. 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

A  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  will  appear  in  our  August  issue. 


THE  SECRETARY’S  REPORT 
IFTS  amounting  to  more  than  $100,000 
were  important  factors  in  the  year  of 
accomplishment  by  the  American  Library 
Association  ending  March  31,  1923,  reports 
Secretary  Carl  H.  Milam.  It  was  enabled  to 
make  a  study  of  education  for  librarianship, 
begin  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  textbooks 
for  use  in  library  schools,  perfect  plans  for  the 
survey  of  library  methods  and  practice  with  a 
full-time  director  and  necessary  clerical  assist¬ 
ance,  inaugurate  a  study  of  the  library  and 
adult  education,  establish  a  library  school  in 
Paris,  obtain  subscriptions  which  insure  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  union  list  of 
serials,  and  to  occupy  new  quarters  in  the  John 
Crerar  Library  building  at  86  East  Randolph 
Street,  leaving  the  editorial  staff,  the  assistants 
in  charge  of  sales  and  subscriptions,  the  stock 
of  A.  L.  A.  publications  and  the  addressograph 
files  in  the  old  office  in  the  Chicago  Public 
Library.  The  budget  for  1924  shows  total  ex¬ 
penditures  amounting  to  nearly  $188,000  as 
compared  with'  $104,000  in  1923. 

Gifts 

The  principal  donors  were  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  the  American  Committee  for  De¬ 
vastated  France,  and  the  Laura  Spelman  Rocke¬ 
feller  Memorial.  The  Carnegie  Corporation 
gave  $12,000  for  the  Temporary  Library  Train¬ 
ing  Board,  $5,000  for  the  preparation  of  a 
textbook,  $7,500  for  the  survey  by  the  Committee 
of  Five  on  Library  Service,  $6,000  for  the 
study  of  the  library  and  adult  education,  $7,500 
for  headquarters  rent,  equipment,  etc.,  $3,000 
for  an  editor  and  a  proofreader,  and  $15,000  for 
the  American  Library  in  Paris  (two  years),  a 
total  of  $56,000.  The  American  Committee  for 
Devastated  France  gave  $50,000  for  the  Paris 
Library  School,  providing  for  summer  and 
winter  terms  for  two  years.  The  Rockefeller 
Memorial  gave  $10,000  for  the  union  list  of 
serials,  for  use  in  checking  the  catalogs  of  the 
libraries  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Membership 

Eight  bundled  and  ninety-nine  members  were 
enrolled  during  the  year,  bringing  the  total 
membership  to  6,081.  The  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  institutional  members  is  157,  of  whom 
105  have  joined  since  Januarv,  1924.  The  entire 
student  body  of  the  Atlanta,  Pratt,  and  Western 
Reserve  library  schools  is  enrolled,  and  the 
public  libraries  of  Birmingham,  Trenton  and 
Denver  have  taken  membership  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  their  board  of  trustees.  Otherwise  the 
membership  of  trustees  is  small.  The  Member¬ 
ship  Committee  has  adopted  as  its  slogan 
“10,000  members  by  1926,”  and  John  Adams 
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Lowe,  the  chairman,  has  sent  an  appeal  to  every 
member  of  the  Association  to  help  in  increasing 
the  membership.  Thirty-four  state,  territorial 
and  regional  associations,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia  Library  Association,  are  affiliated 
with  the  A.  L.  A.  as  chapters.  The  only  local 
chapter  is  that  of  St.  Louis. 

Publications 

The  receipts  from  sales  and  subscriptions 
have  tripled  in  four  years.  In  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1920,  thev  were  $13,269;  in  1921, 
$16,880;  in  1922,  $23,983;  $31,506  in  1923; 
and  $39,024  in  the  year  just  completed.  It  is 
estimated  that  461,000  A.  L.  A.  publications 
were  distributed  in  those  twelve  months.  Forty- 
four  new  publications  (counting  separately  the 
individual  numbers  of  periodical  publications), 
ten  new  editions  and  one  poster  were  issued. 
Advertising  leaflets,  broadsides,  post  cards  and 
circulars  were  distributed  by  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands.  The  editor  of  the  Booklist,  Emily 
Van  Dorn  Miller,  in  November  visited  twelve 
small  cities  and  towns  in  Northern  Indiana  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  Booklist  is  used 
and  in  what  ways  it  can  be  improved.  A  visit 
to  New  York  publishers  in  February  is  expected 
to  reduce  the  time  between  the  publication  of  a 
book  and  its  announcement  in  the  Booklist. 
Since  selections  for  the  periodical  are  made  not 
by  one  editor  or  staff  but  by  many  librarians  in 
many  cities,  this  is  not  an  altogether  easy  task. 
In  May  1924  the  Booklist  had  4,989  paid  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  113  on  the  free  list,  a  total  of 
5,102. 

Publicity 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  sending  of 
library  articles  and  news  to  educational  maga¬ 
zines.  An  article  on  the  educational  service  of 
libraries  written  by  William  Allen  White  at  the 
request  of  the  A.  L.  A.  was  distributed  by  the 
publicity  department  of  the  American  Legion 
during  American  Education  Week,  and  probably 
was  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands  besides 
those  readers  who  found  it  reprinted  in'  educa¬ 
tional  magazines  and  bulletins.  The  Arkansas 
Hot  Springs  Conference  last  year  offered  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  for  book  and  library  pub¬ 
licity.  Many  circular  letters  about  libraries 
and  the  place  of  the  library  in  education 
were  sent  to  superintendents  in  cities  and 
towns  thruout  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  letters  to  normal  school  presidents  and 
principals.  The  hospital  library  exhibit 
was  shown  at  the  Medical  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  at  San  Francisco  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Hospital  Association 
in  Milwaukee.  Circulars  were  distributed  there 
and  mailed  to  a  long  list  of  hospital  superin¬ 
tendents  and  physicians.  With  the  Publicity 


Committee  a  circular  suggesting  methods  of 
library  co-operation  in  the  various  “Week” 
celebrations  was  prepared  and  distributed  to 
libraries  generally. 

Employment  Service 

Suggestions  have  been  made  for  some  posi¬ 
tions  of  importance  with  adequate  salaries,  but 
more  have  been  made  for  minor  positions  at 
minimum  salaries.  A  college  degree  or  some 
college  work  in  addition  to  library  school  train¬ 
ing  has  been  required  more  frequently  for 
positions  paying  from  $1,500  to  $1,800.  The 
most  frequent  requests  have  been  for  school 
librarians,  catalogers,  children’s  librarians,  and 
librarians  for  small  libraries.  Approximately 
600  persons  are  registered  for  changes  of  posi¬ 
tion.  The  work  now  needs  the  entire  time  of 
one  trained  person  and  a  clerical  assistant,  until 
which  time  the  service  cannot  be  wholly  ade¬ 
quate  or  satisfactory.  A  union  list  of  library 
school  alumni,  begun  before  the  war,  is  being 
brought  up  to  date.  Many  college  graduates 
have  registered  with  the  Service  who  are  con¬ 
sidering  librarianship  as  a  profession  and  wish 
to  work  in  some  capacity  in  a  library  before 
deciding  to  go  to  library  school.  Letter^  re¬ 
ceived  from  potential  library  school  students 
and  from  vocational  directors  bear  witness  that 
the  work  of  the  Recruiting  and  Salaries  com¬ 
mittees  of  recent  years  is  bearing  fruit. 

Library  War  Service 

In  September  the  A.  L.  A.  released  to  the 
Veterans’  Bureau  the  remaining  responsibility 
it  had  carried  up  to  that  time  for  library  work 
in  the  hospitals  for  ex-service  men,  but  con¬ 
tinues  to  provide  magazine  subscriptions  and 
books  for  men  in  hospitals  not  cared  for  by  the 
Bureau.  Magazines  on  a  typical  list  are 
National  Geographic,  Life,  Popular  Mechanics, 
Literary  Digest,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  Photoplay,  and  American.  Occa¬ 
sionally1  the  service  has  been  supplied  to  sani¬ 
tariums  pending  the  decision  of  the  Veterans 
Bureau  to  provide  it.  Investigation  in  a  selected 
area  of  the  number  of  ex-service  men  in  penal 
institutions  and  of  the  library  facilities  avail¬ 
able  was  made  for  the  Association  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Institutional 
Libraries.  All  state  commissions  were  circu¬ 
larized  by  A.  L.  A.  Headquarters,  working  with 
the  Committee.  The  survey  and  circularization 
showed  that  there  are  many  ex-service  men  in 
penal  institutions  who  would  benefit  from  regu¬ 
lar  library  service.  Increased  interest  and 
activity  in  institution  libraries  by  the  state 
authorities  was  aroused.  Tire  A.  L.  A.  has 
supplied  books  or  magazines,  or  both,  to  penal 
or  correctional  institutions  in  twelve  states. 

Funds  were  appropriated  as  in  previous  years 
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for  a  portion  of  the  library  work  in  the  United 
States  Navy  and  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
salary  of  the  librarian  of  the  American  Library 
in  Paris,  who  is  also  European  representative 
of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Work  with  the  Blind 

Four  books  were  put  into  Braille  by  the 
Association  and  one  number  of  the  Booklist  of 
Revised  Braille  issued.  The  latter  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  part  of  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  The 
A.  L.  A.  has  discontinued  solicitation  of  funds 
for  putting  books  into  Braille,  Grade  One  and 
One-Half,  and  the  Committee  on  Work  with  the 


Blind  is  now  co-operating  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  this  enterprise. 

Staff 

During  the  year  there  were  added  to  the 
Headquarters  Staff  a  general  editor  and  a  proof¬ 
reader,  an  assistant  in  charge  of  sales  and 
subscriptions,  an  executive  assistant  to  the 
Temporary  Library  Training  Board,  an  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  in  the  Study  of  Adult  Education, 
and  several  stenographic  and  clerical  assistants. 
At  the  time  of  the  report  there  were  twenty-five 
persons  on  the  staff,  not  including  two  or  three 
temporary  and  part-time  assistants,  and  eight 
are  trained  and  experienced  librarians. 


AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


Atterberg,  Hilda,  1923  Simmons,  has  left 
the  Detroit  Public  Library  system  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  children’s  department  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Penn.)  Public  Library. 

Ayer,  Thomas  P.,  1913-14  Illinois,  for  the 
last  six  years  librarian  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  of  the  new  Richmond  (Va.) 
Public  Library. 

During  the  past  winter  the  Library  Board 
acquired  the  former  home  of  Major  Ginter.  The 
City  Council  has  appropriated  $20,000  for  the 
operation  of  the  Library  for  the  balance  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  which  ends  January  31,  1925. 
A  number  of  book  bequests  some  of  which  have 
waited  a  number  of  years  for  the  establishment 
of  a  public  library,  will  soon  be  brought  intc 
the  building  and  will  give  the  library  an  initial 
equipment  of  approximately  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  volumes.  There  are  also  two  or  three 
other  libraries  which  have  been  operating  in¬ 
dependently  in  Richmond  which  are  likely  at 
some  future  date  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
Public  Library  System. 

Baker,  Margaret,  1922  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  high  school  in  Tuc¬ 
son,  Arizona. 

Bromhall,  Lyda,  Illinois,  has  succeeded  Elsie 
Louise  Baechtold,  Illinois,  as  librarian  of  the 
Irving  Bank-Columbia  Trust  Company.  Miss 
Baechtold  will  devote  her  time  to  research  work. 

Brown,  Charles  H.,  librarian  of  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames,  Iowa,  had  no  predecessor  in  the 
position  of  Navy  Library  Specialist,  as  was 
erroneously  stated  in  the  June  first  issue  of  the 
Library  Journal.  Mr.  Brown  writes  us  that 
he  went  to  the  Navy  Department,  August  1, 
1919,  and  organized  the  work  at  that  time  in 
conjunction  with  Isabel  Du  Bois,  the  present 
incumbent. 


Burdick,  Frances  Grace,  1915-17  N.  Y.  P.  L., 
appointed  librarian,  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School,  New  York  City. 

Cook,  Mildred,  1922  Simmons,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Library  Com¬ 
mission,  Montpelier. 

Crocker,  Julia,  1923  Simmons,  is  to  be  a 
senior  assistant  in  the  reference  department  of 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Public  Library. 

Drake,  Genevieve,  1917  Simmons,  was 
married  May  24  to  Mr.  John  Wilbur  Torrv,  at 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

Eastman,  Linda,  librarian  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Public  Library,  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  ninety-first 
commencement  exercises  of  Oberlin  College, 
June  16. 

Evans,  Elizabeth,  1924  Riverside,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Pacific  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Helena,  California. 

Fleming,  Ruth,  1915-16  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  appointed 
librarian,  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  State  Teachers 
College. 

Gantt,  Edith,  1916-18  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  appointed 
librarian,  Plumas  (Cal.)  County  Free  Library. 

Goulding,  Philip  S.,  has  been  appointed  head 
cataloger  in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
California,  Southern  Branch,  Los  Angeles. 

Horne,  Isabel  G.,  1921-1922  Illinois,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  staff  of  the  South  Dakota  Free 
Library  Commission  to  become  reference  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Public  Library. 

Howe,  Harriet,  has  been  released  from  her 
contract  with  Simmons  College  at  the  request  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Board  of  Education  for  Librarian- 
ship;  to  accept  the  position  of  executive  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Board. 
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VIEW  OF  SNEAD  BRACKET  STACK  PREPARED  TO  RECEIVE  FUTURE  TIERS— TOTAL  SEVEN 
TIERS,  RECENTLY  COMPLETED.  SAN  FRANCISCO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


This  type  of  stack  has  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  combining  simplic¬ 
ity,  lightness,  rigidity  and  strength  in  a  construction  less  costly  than  the  Snead 
Standard  Stack.  It  is  made  entirely  of  pickeled,  cold  rolled,  annealed  and  patent 
leveled  steel  plates. 

The  Bracket  stack  is  especially  suitable  for  smaller  stackrooms.  The  simple 
construction  makes  it  easier  to  pack  for  shipment  and  can  be  erected  by  any  good 
mechanic  by  following  the  instructions  furnished. 

We  invite  you  to  write  us  about  your  storage  problem.  Our  Planning  and 
Estimating  Department  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  suggestive  layouts  and 
estimates  of  cost. 


SNEAD  &  COMPANY 

Founded  1849 

92  PINE  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
Canadian  Branch:  250  Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Hutchins,  Ruth,  1922  Simmons,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Everett  (Mass.) 
Senior  (High  School. 

Hyde,  Mary  Elizabeth,  New  York  1902-03, 
has  accepted  the  appointment  of  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  library  science  at  the  Simmons  Col¬ 
lege  School  of  Library  science. 

Johnson,  Jeanne  F.,  Pratt  1912,  has  resigned 
as  cataloger  of  the  Riverside  Library  to  accept 
position  as  head  cataloger  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Free  Library. 

Jones,  Carrie  M.,  1919  Simmons,  head  cata¬ 
loger  at  the  University  of  Idaho,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Business  Women’s  Clubs  of  Idaho. 

Lammers,  Sophie  Josephine,  1911-12  N.  Y. 
P.  L.,  appointed  librarian,  Commerce  Library, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Morse,  Gertrude,  1920  Simmons,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  head  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  department  of  the  Evanston  (Ill.)  Public 
Library. 

Morse,  Stella,  1920  Simmons,  has  accepted 
the  position  o£  librarian  of  Northfield  Seminary, 
East  Northfield,  Massachusetts. 


O’Connor,  Alice  Keats,  1911-13,  N.  Y.  P.  L., 
appointed  librarian,  Farmington  (Conn.)  Pub¬ 
lic  Library. 

Pearson,  Edmund  Lester,  1904  New  York 
State,  has  written  in  his  “Studies  in  Murder” 
(Macmillan,  295  p.,  $3)  the  logical  sequel  to 
the  last  chapter  in  his  “Books  in  Black  or  Red” 
of  last  year.  In  that  there  was  mentioned  a 
“clear  unwavering  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
as  plainly  the  premier  amongst  American 
murders  as  the  Madeleine  Smith  in  Scotland, 
the  case  of — but  space  is  wanting  to  describe  a 
masterpiece  which  I  hope  later  to  discuss  in 
something  approaching  an  adequate  manner.” 
This  proves  to  be  the  Borden  murders  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  in  1892,  and  is  the  first  of  five 
cases  of  actual  or.  supposed  murder.  All  are 
American,  and  none  of  them  is  the  Grand  Old 


Man  of  American  murders— the  killing  of  Dr. 
Parkman  by  Professor  Webster  of  Harvard 
College.  The  rich  field  of  American  murder  has 
at  last  as  expert  and  entertaining  a;  cultivator  in 
Mr.  Pearson  as  Scotland  and  England  have  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  persons  of  William  Roughead  and 
the  late  H.  B.  Irving.  Neither  of  these  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  crime  is  a  one-book  man,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe  that  Mr.  Pearson  has  chosen 
an  elastic  title.  One  may  look  forward  to 
“More”  and  “Further”  studies. 


E.  F.  W. 

Schaer,  Mildred,  1918  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  in  Los  Angeles. 


Schutt,  Howard  Neefe,  1921-1922  N.  Y. 
P.  L.,  appointed  educational  representative, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  New  York  City. 

Snyder,  Mabel  Floy,  1917-19  N.  Y.  P.  L., 
appointed  assistant,  Detroit  Public  Library. 

Snyder,  Mary  Beck,  1912-13  N.  Y.  P.  L., 
appointed  assistant,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

Squire,  Eva  M.,  1917  Pittsburgh,  succeeds 
Mary  Armstrong  Ayres  as  head  of  the  children’s 
department  July  1.  Miss  Ayres  will  attend 
Columbia  University. 

Towne,  Jackson  E.,  1922  Illinois,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position  with  the  Yale  University 
Library,  in  order  to  accept  the  position  of 
supervisor  of  departmental  libraries  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  Library,  Iowa  City. 

Wigmore,  Ethel,  1916  Simmons,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Sanitarium. 

Wilcox,  Leila,  1913-1914  Illinois,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  staff  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Public  Library  in  order  to  accept  the  position 
of  librarian  of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Public 
Library. 

Wilcox,  Olga,  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Stockbridge  (Mass.)  Public  Library,  filling 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Agnes  W. 
Goodwin.  Ruth  Ellis  was  appointed  assistant 
librarian. 

Wilson,  Rosalie,  Riverside  1924,  senior  at¬ 
tendant  in  charge  of  the  county  department  of 
the  Riverside  Public  Library,  appointed  assistant 
to  Edith  M.  Schulze,  librarian  of  the  Redondo 
Union  High  School,  Redondo  Beach,  California. 

Woodbury,  Edna  C.,  1916  Simmons,  was 
married  on  June  7  to  Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Webb,  in 
Somerville,  Massachusetts. 

Students  who  have  just  completed  their  course 
in  the  University  of  California  Department  of 
Library  Science  have  accepted  positions  in  the 
following  libraries: 

Erika  J.  Broecker,  Stanford  University  Li¬ 
brary;  Dorothy  M.  Ellis,  Siskiyou  County 
Library;  Enid  L.  Freeman,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Medical  School  Library;  Madeleine  L. 
Glavin,  Richmond  (Va.)  Public  Library; 
Blanche  Harris,  Library  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle i  Joy  B.  Jackson,  Santa  Clara  County 
Library;  Virginia  H.  Kilgore,  Library  of  the 
Southern  Branch,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles;  Frances  K.  Leary,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Library;  Sarah  H.  MacConnon,  Santa 
Barbara  Public  Library;  Frances  Mitchel,  Book 
Department  Students’  Cooperative  Store,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California;  Lillian  D.  Moyle,  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library;  Frances  T.  Neill, 
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Announcement 


Active  management  of 

Chivers  Book  Binding  Company,  Inc. 

has  been  taken  over  by 

FRANK  M.  BARNARD,  President  of  Barnard  &  Co.,  Boston, 
established  for  over  a  century, 

— a  n  d — 

KARL  F.  SCHAEFER  of  B.  J.  Schaefer  Company,  New  York, 
established  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

CEDRIC  CHIVERS  FOUNDER  AND  EX-PRESIDENT  OF 
CHIVERS  BOOK  BINDING  COMPANY, 
will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  entire  organization  and  plant  of  the  Schaefer  Company  is 
now  merged  with  the  Chivers  Plant. 

This  largely-augmented  staff  of  skilled  workers,  under  the  con¬ 
stant  supervision  of  Mr.  Schaefer,  together  with  the  installation  of 
modern  equipment,  will  serve  to  maintain  the  Chivers  high  standards 
in  producing 

BINDINGS  THAT  ENDURE 

The  officers  and  personnel  of  the  reorganized  Corporation  con¬ 
fidently  promise  unexcelled  service  to  Librarians,  and  will  make 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES  A  SPECIAL  FEATURE 
Chivers  Book  Binding  Company,  Inc. 

911-913  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frank  M.  Barnard,  President 
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Occidental  College.  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Pearl  Ng, 
University  of  California  Library;  Rose  M. 
Rotchy,  Oregon  Agricultural  College  Library; 
Doris  E.  Spinks,  Berkeley  Public  Library; 
D.  Stewart,  University  of  Southern  California 
Library. 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Li¬ 
brary  School  have  been  appointed  to  positions 
as  follows:  Gladys  V.  Baker,  University  of 
Illinois  Library;  Mildred  Camp,  temporary 
reference  assistant,  University  of  Illinois; 
Phyllis  Crawford,  assistant,  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company;  Louise  DeKraker,  assistant,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Library;  Laura  A.  Peck,  cata- 
loge'r,  University  of  Illinois  Library;  Sister 
Mary  Reparata,  librarian,  Rosary  College,  River 
Forest,  Chicago ;  Octavia  F.  Rogan,  legislative 
reference  librarian,  Texas  State  Library;  Ralph 
M.  Whiting  will  complete  his  undergraduate 
work  in  the  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Illinois. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  first  year’s 
work  at  the  Library  School  and  are  not  plan¬ 
ning  to  return  next  fall,  have  received  appoint¬ 
ments  as  follows:  Grace  Anderson,  cataloger, 
Iowa  State  College  Library,  Ames;  Grace 
Andrews,  cataloger,  State  University  of  Iowa 
Library;  Ruth  G.  Balsam,  assistant,  Detroit  Pub¬ 
lic  Library;  Frances  Church,  assistant  librarian. 
State  Teachers  College,  Springfield,  Mo.;  Helen 
Dawley,  cataloger,  University  of  Chicago 
Libiaries;  Jeanne  Everaerts,  head  of  circulating 
department,  University  of  Brussels;  Margaret 
M.  Henkel,  assistant,  Detroit  Public  Library; 
Grace  E.  Lenfest,  assistant,  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University  Library;  Mrs.  Emma  R.  Nickoley, 
librarian,  American  University,  Beirut,  Syria: 
Dorothy  G.  Teare,  assistant,  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
Public  Library;  Edith  Fay  Hart  and  Jean  M. 
Murphy,  revisers  in  the  Summer  Library  courses, 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  following  were  graduated  from  the 
Kansas  City  Public  Library  training  class  May 
28,  1924,  and  appointed  to  the  regular  staff": 
Rose  Beiser,  Lucy  Burnham,  Helen  Dinklage 
Rose  Heving,  Nellie  McMahon,  Gertrude  Mes¬ 
senger,  Eleanor  Minor,  Dorothy  Snow,  and 
Frances  Thomas. 

Additional  appointments  of  students  who 
completed  their  work  at  the  Library  School  of 
the  New  Tork  Public  Library  on  June  6th,  1924: 

Hope  Craig,  librarian,  Henderson  (N.  C.) 
Pubhc  Library;  Juana  Manrique  de  Lara,  tech- 
niC£“  “brarian,  Library  Department,  Secretary 
of  Education,  Mexico  City,  Mexico;  Marcelle 
f  rebault,  assistant,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public 
Library;  Grace  Hamilton,  cataloger,  Scar¬ 
borough  School,  Scarborough,  New  York. 


The  following  appointments  of  New  York 
State  Library  School  students  supplement  the 
list  published  in  the  Library  Journal  for  June 
1,  1924: 

Class  of  1924:  Mary  L.  Bent,  head  of  Loan 
Dept.,  Mills  College  Library,  Pasadena,  Calif.; 
Irene  Hayner,  temporary  assistant,  Reference 
Department,  Columbia  University  Library;  Mil¬ 
dred  L.  Batchelder,  children’s  librarian,  Public 
Library,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Martha  S.  Stuart,  libra¬ 
rian,  East  Utica  Free  Academy. 

Class  of  1925:  Kenneth  J.  Boyer,  temporary 
assistant,  Economics  Division,  New  York  Public 
Library;  Alice  M.  Kirkpatrick,  temporary  cata¬ 
loger,  Massachusetts  School  for  Feebleminded, 
Waverly;  Raymond  W.  R.  Maier  and  Mahlon 
K.  Schnacke,  temporary  catalogers,  Prepara¬ 
tion  Division,  New  York  Public  Library;  Grace 
Malcolm,  temporary  assistant,  Public  Library, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Edward  F.  Rowse,  temporary 
cataloger,  St.  Louis  Medical  Library;  Frances 
A.  Joiner,  temporary  cataloger,  Rochester  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Medicine;  Anne  K.  Wendelbo,  tempo¬ 
rary  cataloger,  University  of  Chicago;  Mildred 
Semmons,  leference  librarian,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  Library;  Helen  L.  Watson,  cata- 
loger,  Mills  College  Library. 


Sc  hool  of  Library  Science  had  been  appointed 
by  June  10  to  positions  as  follows:  Grace  Alger, 
assistant  in  charge  of  school  work.  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  Public  Library;  Louise  Bradford, 
junior  assistant  librarian,  Massachusetts  State 
Labi  ary,  Anna  Mildred  Cass,  cataloger  Yale 
University  Library,  New  Haven:  V  ’  Irene 
Conklin,  returning  to  the  Detroit  Public  Library; 
Dorothy  G  Crocker,  children’s  librarian,  Dear¬ 
born  (Mich.)  Public  Library;  Marguerite  Cur¬ 
rier, ^  cataloger,  Dartmouth  College  Library; 
Jessie  R.  Davis,  general  assistant.  Troy  (NY) 
Public  Library;  Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Guise, "returning 
to  India  to  the  American  College  at  Madura"- 
Irene  Constance  Haley,  assistant  librarian, 
Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.; 
Rosa  M  Hafey,  assistant,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
High  School;  Nell  IHalloran,  returning  to  the 
university  of  Minnesota;  Ethel  L  Hartness 
general  assistant,  Clark  University,  Worcester;’ 
Dorothy  Hyde,  assistant,  Norfolk  House  Centre 
Library,  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  Doris  M.  Johnson. 

Do?mhSS1T  •  udelbert  C°llege’  Cleveland: 
J™  V  Lr  ^nsher'  distant  librarian,  State 
Teachers  CoHege  S3"  Jose,  Calif.;  Anne  C. 
MacDonald  and  Alice  McLaughlin,  returning 

Detroit^hp1  LiJ^rarv’  Janet  Maynard", 

Detroit  Public  Library;  Caryl  Miller,  cataloger, 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State 

Lniversity,  Columbus;  Muriel  Moxley,  libra- 

nan.  Norwich  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn.;  Dessa 
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K.  Palmerlee,  returning  to  the  Detroit  Public 
Library;  Lena  Pool,  children’s  librarian,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Public  Library;  Frances  Pope, 
assistant  cataloger,  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio;  Melitta  E.  Roemer,  Detroit  Public  Li¬ 
brary;  Marjorie  Rogers,  reference  assistant, 
Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Margaret  E. 
Rupp,  assistant,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.;  H.  Marguerite  Starbird,  reference  and 
loan  assistant,  University  of  Maine,  Orono, 
Maine;  Mary  Washburn,  reference  librarian, 


University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham;  Marion 
H.  Weaver,  assistant  in  the  children’s  depart¬ 
ment,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library;  Mary 
Y.  Wescott,  cataloger,  Trinity  College,  Durham, 
N.  C.;  Jeanette  White,  assistant,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Public  Library;  Evelyn  G.  Wimersberger,  cata¬ 
loger,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

Two  of  the  class,  Joy  Merrill  and  Alice 
Allen,  are  not  entering  the  library  field, 
as  they  are  to  be  married  during  the 
summer. 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS  OFFERED 

Wanted,  to  take  charge  of  children’s  department  ot 
the  People’s  Library,  Newport,  R.  I.,  assistant  with 
library  school  training  and  experience.  College  gradu¬ 
ate  preferred.  Salary,  $1,500.  Address:  Miss  May  V. 
Crenshaw,  Librarian. 

Wanted  as  assistant  children’s  librarian,  a  person 
with  training  and  experience  in  work  with  children. 
Evanston  Public  Library,  Evanston,  Ill.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications. 

Assistant  wanted  in  a  special  library  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  entrance  salary  $1500  per  year;  good  knowledge 
of  Spanish  required;  state  educational  training,  li¬ 
brary  experience,  age,  etc.  Address  A.  P.  B.,  care  of 
Library  Journal. 

Catalogers  wanted  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota.  Initial  salary  $1600-$1800, 
depending  upon  previous  experience.  One  month 
vacation,  38  hour  week,  faculty  ranking.  Living  condi¬ 
tions  excellent  and  expenses  low.  Requirements,  college 
degree  and  one  year’s  experience  library  school. 
Address :  Alfred  D.  Keator,  Librarian. 

Wanted,  trained  children’s  librarian.  Position  to 
be  filled  by  August  or  September  1st.,  1924.  Salary 
$1800.  White  Plains  Public  Library,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Wanted,  a  children’s  librarian.  Library  school 
training  and  experience  desirable.  State  character  of 
work.  Salary  $1200  to  $1500.  Los  Angeles  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Position  open  in  children’s  department  in  a,  middle- 
west  metropolitan1  city,  which  will  warrant  a  good 
salary  to  the  right  person.  Address  N.  O.  13,  care  of 
Library  Journal. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Woman  worker  with  experience  in  charge  of  small 
libraries  wishes  a  position  by  September  or  October. 
Similar  work  in  North  Carolina  preferred,  or  position  as 
assistant  in  a  larger  library.  Pacific  or  Atlantic  coast 
would  be  second  choice.  References  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  past  experience.  M.  M.  13. 

Young  woman,  college  graduate,  varied  library  train¬ 
ing,  thoro  knowledge  of  German,  desires  position  be¬ 
ginning  September  or  October,  in  or  near  New  York 
City,  special  library  preferred.  Experience  includes 
three  years  as  high  school  teacher,  two  years  high 
school  librarian,  one  year  college  librarian.  F.  R.  13. 

Wanted,  position  as  assistant  librarian  in  a  town 
near  New  York  by  educated  woman  with  executive 
experience  in  publishing  houses  in  New  York  and  six 
months’  experience  in  library  routine  work.  K.  E. 


Librarian,  with  experience  in  public,  college  and 
special  libraries,  desires  position  in  New  England. 
Present  salary,  $1500.  N.  W.  F.  13. 

Wanted,  position  as  head  of  a  public,  school  or  col¬ 
lege  library  by  a  trained  librarian  with  knowledge  of 
languages  and  literature  and  experienced  in  all  lines 
of  library  work.  Middle  West  preferred.  W.  S.  13. 

Wanted,  position  as  general  library  assistant;  pre¬ 
ferably  in  New  England.  Four  years’  experience. 
C.  H.  13. 

Wanted,  position  as  order  librarian  in  a  university 
library.  Applicant  is  a  university  graduate,  with  library 
school  training  and  several  years  of  experience  in 
university  libraries.  B.  W.  13. 

Young  woman  with  college  and  library  school  train¬ 
ing  and  seven  years’  experience  in  public  library  work 
desires  position  in  school  or  public  library.  J.  L.  13. 


LIBRARY  CALENDAR 


Aug.  25-27.  At  Victoria,  B.  C.  Annual  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Library  Association. 

Aug.  28-30.  At  Sante  Fe  (N.  M.).  Southwestern 
Library  Association  regional  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  New  Mexico  Library  Association. 

Sept.  17-18.  At  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs.  Connecticut  Library  Association. 

Sept.  22-27.  New  York  Library  Association  week  at 
the  Lake  Placid  Club,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

September  23-25.  At  St.  Johnsbury.  Vermont  Library 
Association. 

Sept.  24-26.  At  the  University  of  Minnesota  Library, 
Minneapolis.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Library  Association. 

Sept.  24-26.  At.  the  Manchester  Public  Library.  New 
Hampshire  Library  Association. 

Oct.  7-8.  At  Oconomowoc.  Wisconsin  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Oct.  7-9.  At  Columbus.  Ohio  Library  Association. 

October  9-11.  At  Missoula.  Meeting  of  the  Montana 
Library  Association. 

Oct.  15-17.  At  the  Hotel  Orlando,  Decatur.  Illinois 
Library  Association. 

Oct.  15-17.  At  Saginaw.  Headquarters  at  the  Hotet 
Duncan..  Meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Library 
Association. 

Oct.  15-17.  At  Omaha.  Nebraska  Library  Association. 

Oct.  22-24.  Probably  at  Cambridge  Springs,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Riverside  Hotel.  Pennsylvania  Li¬ 
brary  Association. 

Nov.  12-14.  At  Indianapolis.  Indiana  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Oxford  Books 


Introduction  to  Modern  Philosophy 

By  C.  E.  M.  JOAD  Net  $1.00 

A  review  of  the  conclusions  of  modern  thought, 
explaining,  as  far  as  possible  in  non-technical  lan¬ 
guage,  the  attitude  of  metaphysical  problems  taken 
up  by  the  modern  “schools.” 

The  Evolution  of  Man 

Essays  by  G.  ELLIOT  SMITH  Net  $2.85 

An  account  of  the  essential  factors  in  the  evolution 
of  man,  especially  those  which  led  to  the  eventual 
emergence  of  the  human  mind:  in  three  addresses, 
The  Evolution  of  Man'  Primitive  Man,  and  The 
Human  Brain. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Austin  Dobson 

Net  $1.50 

Being  the  complete  collected  poems  of  Austin  Dob¬ 
son,  containing  a  portrait  of  the  author,  notes, 
index  to  first  lines,  and  Bibliographical  index. 

A  History  of  Tennis 

By  E.  B.  NOEL  and  J.  O.  M.  Clark 

In  two  volumes.  $45.00 

A  study  of  the  game — of  its  history  and  develop¬ 
ments,  of  its  changes,  its  laws,  its  literature,  and, 
above  all,  of  its  players,  fully  illustrated  with 
pictures  and  diagrams  of  courts  and  portraits  of 
players. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

American  Branch 

35  West  32nd  Street  New  York  City 


Dependability 

Librarians  know  that  they  can  de¬ 
pend  on  us: 

1.  — To  collect  all  publishers’  books, 

even  those  that  may  not  be  readily 
obtainable. 

2.  — To  charge  each  item  at  the  proper 

rate  of  discount — the  same  rate 
that  we  would  quote  in  competition. 

3.  — To  invoice  each  order  clearly  and 

intelligently;  our  bills  are  type¬ 
written  copies  of  the  orders. 

4.  — To  make  a  definite  and  intelligent 

report  on  any  item  that  cannot  be 
supplied. 

5.  — To  ship  orders  when  wanted. 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  the  Boots  of  All  Publishers 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  At  26th  Street 


The  Shaw  BooKs 

More  than  a  million  homes  have  our  publications 


Religious 
Moral  Welfare 
Historical 
Prison  Reform 
Family  Records 
Marriage  Souvenirs 


SHAW,  ELTON  RAYMOND 
Prohibition:  Going  or  Coming.  The  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  The  Volstead  Act,  Facts  Versus  Falla¬ 
cies  and  Suggestions  for  the  Future,  Introduction  and 
Chapter  III  by  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  General  Counsel 
and  Legislative  Superintendent  Anti-Saloon  League. 
493  pages ;  cloth,  $2.00. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Southwest.  A  True  Story  of 
Adventure,  more  thrilling  than  any  book  of  fiction. 
Many  warlike  invasions  are  described.  138  pages, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Love  Affairs  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  Humor¬ 
ous,  Pathetic,  Intensely  Interesting.  70  pages;  cloth,  75c. 

Brains,  Dollars  and  Progress.  Education  and  Democ¬ 
racy,  Illiteracy,  Immigration,  Child  Labor  and  the 
Monetary  and  Civic  Value  of  Education.  63  pages; 
cloth,  75c. 

The  Curse  of  Drink,  or  Stories  of  Hell’s  Commerce. 

300,000  sold.  650  pages;  leather  and  cloth,  $3.00. 

The  Man  of  Galilee.  A  sketch  of  Christ’s  three 
years  of  Public  Ministry.  Especially  for  young  people. 
160  pages;  cloth,  $1.25. 

SHAW,  REV.  S.  B. 

Touching  Incidents  and  Remarkable  Answers  to 
Prayer.  Cloth,  $1.75. 

Dying  Testimonies  of  Saved  and  Unsaved.  Cloth, 

$i-75- 

God’s  Financial  Plan;  or,  Temporal  Prosperity,  the 
Result  of  Faithful  Stewardship.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper, 
50c. 

Children’s  Edition  of  Touching  Incidents  and  Remark¬ 
able  Answers  to  Prayer.  Cloth,  75c. 

The  Great  Revival  in  Wales.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50c. 
Family  Record.  The  most  beautiful  and  complete 
Family  Record  ever  published.  Cloth,  $3.00;  leather, 
$5.00. 

Marriage  Souvenir.  Elegant.  Durable,  Beautifully 
Illustrated.  One  of  the  very  best  ever  published. 
Cloth,  $2.00. 

Honor  the  Lord  with  Thy  Substance.  10c.  each;  80c. 
per  doz. ;  $6.00  per  hundred. 

WHEATON,  ELIZABETH  R. 

Prisons  and  Prayer;  or,  a  Labor  of  Love.  Full 
morocco,  $3.50. 

BARNABY,  HORACE  T. 

The  Water  Scandal.  A  story  of  Political  and  Muni¬ 
cipal  Graft  and  Corruption.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

RASMUSSEN.  HANNAH 

A  Young  Missionary;  or,  the  Life  of  Bertha  Ras¬ 
mussen.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

PERRY  S  A. 

Spiritual  Flashlights  from  Godly  Men  and  Women. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 

HAVILAND,  LAURA  S. 

A  Woman’s  Life  Work.  “Mother  of  Philanthropy.” 
A  thrilling  description  of  “The  Underground  Railroad” 
operated  by  The  Abolitionists.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

SANDERS,  REV.  R.  H. 

The  Men  Behind  the  Bars;  or,  Lights  and  Shades  of 
Prison  Life.  Cloth,  $1.50.* 

HUGHES,  J.  S. 

The  Revelation.  A  most  able  treatise  on  tne  hook  of 
Revelation.  Cloth,  $1.25. 


20%  discount  on  “pick  up”  orders;  25%  discount  on  6 
or  more;  33%%  discount  on  50  or  more;  4054  discount 
on  100  or  more.  One  kind  or  assorted. 

Shaw  Publishing  Company 

BERWYN  (Chicago  Suburb),  ILLINOIS 


RECENT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


GENERAL 

Boston  (Mass.)  Public  Library.  A  selected  list  of 
books  recently  added  to  the  library.  47p.  D.  pap. 
May  30,  1924.  (v.  1,  no.  5). 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.  Books  recently 
added  to  the  library.  Monthly  Bulletin.  June 
1924.  49p.  0.  pap.  June  1924.  (v.  29,  no.  6). 

Edinburgh  (Scotland)  Public  Library.  List  of 
books  added  to  the  Reference  Library,  George  IV 
Bridge.  31p.  0.  pap.  June  1924. 

Newman,  Irene,  comp.  List!  of  books  for  school 
libraries  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  1924-1926.  For¬ 
merly  known  as  the  Township  Library  List.  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.:  John  Callahan,  State  Superintendent. 
94p.  0.  pap. 

100  worth-while  books  that  every  American,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  20  and  45,  ought  to  read.  A.  L.  A. 
4p.  pap. 

Scudder,  Myron  T.,  and  others,  comps.  Books 
for  boysy  the  Rotary  list.  A.  L.  A.  4p.  pap. 

SUBJECT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Adolescence.  See  Youth 

Adult  Education.  jSee  Education,  Adult 

Agriculture 

McMillen,  Wheeler.  The  farming  fever.  Apple- 
ton.  Bibl.  D.  $1.50. 

Ogden,  E.  Lucy,  and  others,  comps.  List  of  bul¬ 
letins  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the 
United  States  from  their  establishment  to  the  end  of 
1920.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  185p.  O.  May  26,  1924.  pap. 

Waters,  Henry  J.  Essentials  of  the  new  agricul¬ 
ture.  Ginn.  Bibl.  D.  $1.60. 

Animals — Intelligence  and  Behavior 

Pitt,  Frances.  Woodland  creatures;  being  some 
wild  life  studies.  Dutton.  Bibl.  footnotes.  O.  $5. 
Banks  and  Banking  < 

Gilbert,  Eleanor.  Books  a  bank  library  should 
contain.  71  Murray  st..  New  York.  Bankers  Maga¬ 
zine.  June  1924.  p.  885-888. 

Biography 

Hackley  Public  Library.  “All  sorts  of  interesting 
people”;  some  recent  biographies.  Muskegon,  Mich. 
Bidletin.  June  1924.  p.  12-19.  O.  pap.  (v.  16, 
no.  2). 

Biology.  See  Cells 

Boys.  See  under  General,  above 

Business.  See  Tests,  Mental 

Camping 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
Camping  out:  a  manual  on  organized  camping.  Mac¬ 
millan.  Bibl.  $2. 

Capital  Punishment 

Lawes,  Lewis  E.  Man’s  judgment  of  death;  an 
analysis  of  the  operation  and  effect  of  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  based  on  facts,  not  sentiment.  Putnam. 
Bibl.  footnotes.  0.  $2. 

Cells 

Cowdry,  Edmund  V.,  ed.  General  cytology;  a 
textbook  of  cellular  structure  and  function  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  biology  and  medicine.  Chicago.  Bibls. 
0.  $7.50. 

Child  Labor 

Hess,  Edith.  State  regulation  of  woman  and  child 
labor  in  Kansas.  Topeka:  William  E.  Connelley, 
secretary,  Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  Bibl.  In: 
Collections,  1919-1922,  p.  279-333. 


Children’s  Literature 

Simonson,  Ida  S.,  comp.  Through  the  year  day& 
and  seasons;  stories  and  poetry.  DeKalb:  Northern 
Illinois  State  Teachers  College.  122p.  0.  pap. 

(v.  18,  no,  2) . 

See  also  Literature 
Christianity 

Historical  illustrations  of  the  social  effects  of 
Christianity;  being  the  report  presented  to  the  con¬ 
ference  on  Christian  Politics,  Economics  and  Citizen¬ 
ship  at  Birmingham  [England]  April  5-12,  1924. 
Longmans.  Bibl.  footnotes.  D.  pap.  70c.  (C- 

0.  P.  E.  C.  commission  rpts.,  v.  3) . 

Church 

Fry,  C.  Luther.  Diagnosing  the  rural  church;  a 
study  in  method.  Doran.  Bibl.  footnotes.  D- 
$1.50. 

Church  History 

Duchesne,  Louis  M.  0.  Early  history  of  the 
Christian  church  from  its  foundation  to  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century :  v.  3,  The  fifth  century.  Long¬ 
mans.  Bibl.  footnotes.  0.  $6. 

Church  of  England — Catechisms  and  Creeds 

Creeds  and  loyalty;  essays  on  the  history,  inter¬ 
pretation'  and  use  of  the  creeds,  by  seven  members- 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Macmillan.  Bibl.  footnotes.  D- 
$1.50. 

Civilization.  See  Greek  Literature 

College  Life.  See  Student  Life 

Constitutions.  See  Minnesota — Constitution;. 

Northwestern  States — Constitutions 
Co-operation.  See  Sociology 
Country  Schools  - — 

Eells,  Harry  L.,  and  others.  Rural  school  man¬ 
agement.  Scribner.  Bibls.  D.  $1.80. 

Crime  and  Criminals 

Sullivan,  W.  C.  Crime  and  insanity.  Longmans- 
Bibl.  footnotes.  0.  $4.20. 

Cytology.  See  Cells 
Daylight  Saving 

Faison,  G.  H.  Bibliography:  daylight,  saving.  Al¬ 
bany:  New  York  State  Library,  Legislative  Reference- 
Section.  7  typew.  p.  80c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.) . 

Democracy 

Babbitt,  Irving.  Democracy  and  leadership- 
Houghton.  Bibl.  $3. 

Drinking  Fountains 

Hathaway,  C.  E.,  comp.  Brief  list  of  references 
on  drinking  fountains.  Albany:  New  York  State  Li¬ 
brary,  Legislative  Reference  Section.  1  typew.  p_ 
March  1924.  20c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.). 

Education 

American  Library  Association.  Fifty  educational 
books  of  1923.  Chicago,  12p.  15c. 

Frasier,  George  W.,  and  Winfield  D.  Armentrout. 
An  introduction  to  education.  Chicago:  Scott,  Fores- 
man.  Bibl.  footnotes.  D.  $1.50. 

See  also  Vocational  Education: 

Education,  Adult 

Workers:  Education  Bureau  of  America.  Workers 
education  year  book,  1924:  including  a  complete  re¬ 
port  of  proceedings,  third  national  conference  on 
workers  education  in  the  U.  S.  476  West  24th  st.. 
New  York.  7p.  bibl.  $1. 

Education — Hebrew 

Maynard,  John  A.  A  survey  of  Hebrew  education.. 
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Just  off  the  Press 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RAISING  CANARIES. 
ILLUSTRATING  AND  DESCRIBING  THE 
TEN  DIFFERENT  TYPES 


ttii  '  TtiE 

'innamoif  Canary.  scotch 


CANARY. 


...  THE  -T* 
CRESTED  CAN, 


the  linnet. 


PgySTHF.ggg 

/ROLLER  CANARY 


All  of  the  above  types  of  canaries  are  very  interestingly  described  and  fully  illustrated  in  the  new  ninety  page  Encyclopedia 
of  Canaries.  Giving  every  medicine  used  in  their  care,  its  effect  in  treating,  how'  to  administer,  glossary  of  terms,  how 
to  feed  raise  and  train  any  kind  of  canary.  This  much  needed  book  has  been  written  by  noted  fanciers.  Superior  extra  fine 
cover  with  first  grade  paper.  Price,  per  copy,  complete  edition,  $1.50;  20%  discount  to  libraries  on  three  or  more  copies.  No 
discounts  on  less  than  three  copies.  All  sent  insu?bd. 

Includes  the  Border  Fancy,  The  Hartz  Mountain,  Golden  Opera,  The  Crest,  The  Dutch  Frill,  The  Lizzard,  The  Roller,  The 
Yorkshire The  Norwich,  The  Cinnamon,  The  Scotch  Fancy,  The  Belgian  Canaries  and  the  Linnett.  Orders  filled  promptly 

AUDUBON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  606  T  ~TT  — 


ancy,  The  Belgian  Canaries  and  tne  cinnett.  uraers  nnea  promptly 

FRANCIS  BUILDING,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


ANY  BOOK  OF  ANY  PUBLISHER  IN  ANY  BINDING 

HUNTTING’S  BUCKRAM  BINDINGS 

Our  Buckram  Bindings  Stamped  In  Publishers’  Attractive  Designs  Will  Outwear 

Their  Usefulness  in  one  Binding 

Ask  for  Lists 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 

MYRICK  BUILDING,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

“Your  resewed  bindings  wear  like  iron.”— May  Wood,  Order  Dept.,  Public  Library,  Denver,  Colorado 
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Milwaukee:  Mtorehouse  Pub.  Co.  2p.  bibl.  $1.50. 
(Biblical  and  oriental  ser.). 

Educational  Psychology 

Kennedy-Fraser,  David.  The  psychology  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Liveright.  4p.  bibl.  D.  $2. 

Electricity.  See  Hydro-Electric  Plants 

England — History 

Blaisdell,  Albert  F.  Stories  from  English  history; 
rev.  ed.  Ginn.  Bibls.  D.  72c. 

Fletcher,  Charles  R.  L.  An  introductory  history 
of  England;  v.  v.,  From  Waterloo  to  1880.  Dutton. 
Bibl.  footnotes.  0.  $4.25, 

See  also  Great  Britain — History 

England — Social  Life  and  Customs — 18th  Century 

Botsford,  Jay  B.  English  society  in  the  eighteenth 
century;  as  influenced  from  oversea.  Macmillan. 
23p.  bibl.  O.  $2.50. 

English  Language — Study  and  Teaching 

Hawley,  Hattie  L.  Teaching  English  in  junior 
high  schools;  a  study  of  methods  and  devices. 
Houghton.  Bibl.  S.  $1.20.  (Riverside  educ.  mono¬ 
graphs)  . 

Episcopal  Church.  See  Church  of  England 

Executives.  See  Scientific  Management 

Geology — United  States 

Louderback,  George  D.  Period  of  scarp  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  great  basin.  Berkeley:  Univ.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press.  Bibl.  footnotes.  O.  pap.  60c.  (Bull, 
of  Dept,  of  Geol.  Science,  v.  15,  no.  1,  pp.  1-44) . 

Girls.  See  Youth 

Gold 

Haley,  C.  S.  Gold  placers  of  California.  Ferry 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco:  California  Mining  Bureau. 
Bibl.  (Bull.  no.  92). 

Golf* 

Rankin,  R.  B.  Municipal  golf  in  a  hundred  cities. 
American  City.  June  1924.  p.  597-602.  Bibl.  50c. 

Great  Britain 

Morgan,  B.  H.  What  every  Briton  ought  to  know: 
a  short  introduction  to  the  study  of  empire  economic 
problems. ,  London :  King.  Bibl.  3s.  6d. 

Great  Britain — History 

Hulme,  Edward  M.  A  history  of  the  British 
people.  Century.  Bibls.  O.  $4. 

Greek  Literature 

Oldfather.  Charles  H.  The  Greek  literary  texts 
from  Greco-Roman  Egypt;  a  study  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin.  Bibl. 
footnotes.  O.  pap.  $1.25.  (Studies  in  the  social 
sciences  and  hist.,  no.  9) . 

Hospitals 

Weber,  J.  J.  First  steps|  in  organizing  a  hospital: 
an  exposition  of  ideals  and  principles  incident  to 
the  inception  and  organization  of  a  hospital.  Mac¬ 
millan.  Bibl.  $2.75.  (Modern  hospital  library). 

House  Decoration 

A.  L.  A.  reading  course  on  house  planning,  in¬ 
terior'  decoration  and  furniture.  4p.  pap. 

Hungary — Economic  Conditions 

Birinyi,  Louis  K.  The  tragedy  of  Hungary.  8815 
Buckeye  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Author.  Bibl.  foot¬ 
notes.  apply. 

Hydro-Electric  Plants 

Laidler,  H.  W.  Canada  shows  how  to  manage 
electrical  power.  70  Fifth  ave.,  New  York:  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy.  Bibl.  5c.  (L.  I.  D. 

leaflet  no.  1). 

Hygiene,  Public.  See  Sanitary  Engineering 

India — Description  and  Travel 

Ronaldshay,  Lawrence  J.  L.  D„  earl  of.  India : 
a  bird’s-eye  view.  Houghton.  Bibl.  footnotes.  D. 
$5. 

Insanity.  See  Crime  andI  Criminals 


Insurance,  Life 

Association  of  Life  Insurance  Medical  Directors 
of  America.  Abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  [Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct. 
18-19,  1923]  Box  594,  Newark,  N.  J.:  Chester  T. 
Brown,  Secretary.  Bibl.  $7.50. 

Interior  Decoration.  See  House  Decoration 
International  Law 

Fenwick,  C.  G.  International  law.  Century.  Bibl. 
$4.  (Century  political  science  ser.). 

Italian  Drama — History  and  Criticism 

Tasso,  Torquato.  Aminta;  a  pastoral  drama;  ed. 
with  an  essay  on  Renaissance  pastoral  drama  and 
prose  translation  by  Ernest  Grillo.  Dutton.  2p.  bibl. 
D.  $2. 

Italian  Fiction 

Chicago  Public  Library.  A  list  of  Italian  fiction. 
Book  Bulletin.  June  1924.  p.  163-168. 

Jews.  See  Philanthropy 
Kansas.  See  Child  Labor 
Law.  See  International  Law 
Legislation 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Laws : 
federal  and  state;  opinions  of  attorney  general;  de¬ 
cisions  of  courts;  list  of  pubs,  for  sale  .  .  .  . 

20p.  April  1924.  ( Price  List  10,  14th  ed.). 

Lettering 

Erdmann,  Alfred,  and  Adolphe  A.  Braun.  Dec¬ 
orative  writing  and  arrangement  of  lettering.  Scrib¬ 
ner.  Bibl.  O.  $3. 

Libraries,  Special.  See  Banks  and  Banking 
Life  Insurance.  See  Insurance,  Life 
Literature 

Van  Arsdale,  Mary  M.,  and  others.  Prose  and 
poetry  for  the  eighth  year;  including  a  study  ot 
the  life  and  poems  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  the 
grade  poet.  604  Snow  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  L. 
W.  Singer  Co.  6p.  bibl.  D.  $1.12. 

Magic 

Perry,  W.  J.  Origin  of  magic  and  religion.  Dut¬ 
ton.  Bibl.  D.  $2.50. 

Markets  and  Marketing 

White,  Percival,  and  Walter  S.  Hayward.  Mar¬ 
keting  practice.  Doubleday.  Bibls.  6.  $3.50. 

Medicine.  See  Cells 
Minnesota — Constitution 

Kumm,  H.  F.  The  constitution  of  Minnesota,  an¬ 
notated.  Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota. 
Bibl.  (Bur.  for  research  in  govt.  pubs.  no.  3). 
Mohammedanism 

Murgotten,  Francis  C.  The  origins  of  the  Islamic 
state ;  being  a  translation  from)  the  Arabic  accom¬ 
panied  with  annotations,  geographic  and  historic 
notes  of  the  Kitab  Futuh  Al-Budan  of  al-Iman  abu-T 
’Abbas  Ahmad  ibn-JabiU  al-Baladhyri ;  pt.  II.  Long¬ 
mans.  Bibl.  footnotes.  O.  pap.  $3.  (Columbia 
univ.  studies  in  hist.,  ec.  and  public  law,  no.  68). 
Municipal  Government 

Maxey,  C.  C.  Outline  of  municipal  government. 
Doubleday.  Bibl. 

Northwestern  States 

Knox  College  Library.  An  annotated  catalogue  of 
books  belonging  to  the  Finley  collection  on  the  ro¬ 
mance  and  history  of  the  Northwest  ....  Sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  bibl.  of  the  discovery  and  explora- 
°f  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  Appleton  P.  C. 
Grilhn,  chief  assistant  librarian  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Galesbury,  Ill.  67p.  O.  pap. 

Northwestern  States — Constitutions 

Hicks  J.  D.  The  constitutions  of  the  northwest 
states.  Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska.  Bibl.  75c. 
(Univ.  studies  v.  23,  nos.  1-2). 

Painting — Russian.  See  Roerich,  Nikolai  K. 
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HIGGINS’ 


Library  Helps 

Higgins’  Drawing  ttoard  and  Li¬ 
brary  Paste:  An  exceptionally 

strong  adhesive  for  mending  book¬ 
bindings  of  either  leather  or  cloth, 
and  for  fastening  labels  as  well. 


Higgins’  Eternal  Ink:  a  dense, 
black,  fadeless  ink,  proof  to  ink 
eradicators.  Insures  permanent 
card  records,  book  records,  etc. 

Higgins'  White  Ink:  an  opaque, 
snow  white,  waterproof  ink,  which 
will  show  up  sharply  on  any  bind¬ 
ing,  cloth  or  leather. 


Higgins’  Products  are  used  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  librarians  the  world  over. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Inks  and  Adhesives  for  44  Years. 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  LONDON _ 


1 


ptnbmgs! 

FOR  LIBRARIES 

— made  to  wear .  All  hand 
work;  no  machine  sewing;  in 
buckram  or  three-quarter  cloth 
at  remarkably  low  prices.  All 
work  done  in  our  apprentice 
school  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Alfred  De  Sauty 
The  finest  extra  work  both  in 
gold  tooling  and  inlay  work; 
carved  and  modeled  leather. 

3Bonnellej>  &  Co. 

73 1  PLYMOUTH  COURT,  CHICAGO 
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Karl  W.  Hiersemann 

Konigstrasse  29  Leipzig  (Germany) 

Agency  for  the  Supply  of 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

Books  wanted  are  filed  and 
continuously  sought  after  with¬ 
out  charge  or  obligation. 

LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Fine  and  Rare  Books 
Early  Printed  Books 
Woodcut-Books  and  Manuscripts 
Books  on  the  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
Archaeology,  Numismatics 
Periodicals 

Academies’  Publications 
Geography,  Ethnology 
Orientalia,  Americana 

CATALOGUES 

issued  periodically;  sent  post  free  to  those 
interested. 

Recently  Published: 

Nr.  532:  Art  of  the  Far  East.  With  8  plates. 

“  533:  Bibliotheca  Islandica  et  Scandinavica 

(Library  of  J.  C.  Poestion). 

“  534:  The  Fine  Arts. 

“  535:  Incunabula.  Illustrated  Books  of  the 

16th  century.  With  16  illustr. 

“  537:  History  of  civilization. 

“  538:  Bibliography,  History  of  Printing  and 

Writing. 

“  539:  Asia. 

“  540;  Incunabula.  With  7  illustr. 

“  541:  Africa,  Egyptology. 
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Philanthropy 

Frisch,  Ephraim.  An  historical  survey  of  Jewish 
philanthropy;  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Macmillan.  6p.  bibl.  D.  $1.75. 

Physicians 

College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  Transac¬ 
tions,  1923.  19  S.  22d  st.,  Philadelphia.  Bibl. 

Pottery — English 

Rackham,  Bernard,  and  Herbert  Read.  English 
pottery;  its  development  from  early  times  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Scribner.  Bibls.  Q. 
$30. 

Pronunciation — American 

Kenyon,  John  S.  American  pronunciation;  a  text¬ 
book  of  phonetics  for  students  of  English.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.:  George  Wahr.  Bibl.  D.  $1.50. 

Psychology.  See  Educational  Psychology;  Tests, 
Mental 

Race  Problems 

Speer,  R.  E.  Of  one  blood:  a  short  study  of  the 
race  problem.  156  Fifth  ave.*  New  York:  Council 
of  Women  for  Home  Missions.  Bibl.  75c.  pap. 
50c. 

Railroads — New  York  City — Stations 

West  side  track  and  terminal  problem:  5,  Subse¬ 
quent  to  the  agreement  of  1916.  512  Municipal 

Bldg.,  New  York:  Municipal  Reference  Library. 
Notes.  June  4,  1924.  p.  89-92. 

Railroads — Rates 

Ely,  Owen.  Railway  rates  and  cost  of  service. 
Hougbton.  Bibl.  footnotes.  0.  $2. 

Referendum 

Snow,  E.  N.  Bibliography  of  books  and  articles, 
on  initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  1921-1924.  Al¬ 
bany:  New  York  State  Library,  Legislative  Reference 
Section.  13p.  Feb.  1924.  $1.40,  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Vocational  Education 

Payne,  A.  F.  Administration  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  administration  of 
vocational  industrial  education  under  the  federal  vo¬ 
cational  education  law.  McGraw.  Bibl.  $3. 

Religion.  See  Magic 

Religion  andi  Science 

Leighton,  Joseph  A.  Religion  and  the  mind  of 
today.  Appleton.  lOp.  bibl.  D.  $2.50. 

Roerich,  Nikolai  K. 

Selivanova,  Nina  N.  The  world  of  Roerich.  310 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York:  Corona  Mundi.  Bibl. 
O.  pap.  apply. 

Rural  Schools.  See  Country  Schools 

Russia — Economic  Conditions 

International  Labor  Office.  Industrial  life  'in 
Soviet  Russia,  1917-1923.  Boston:  World  Peace 
Foundation.  Bibl.  $1.  (Studies  and  rpts.,  Ser.  B„ 
Econ.  conditions  no.  14) . 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Chicago  Municipal  Reference  Library.  List  of 
references  to  pubs,  on  file  .  .  .  relating  to  the 
Sanitary  district  of  Chicago.  4  mim.  p.  Postage  2c. 

School  Management.  See  Country  Schools 

Scientific  Management 

Bloomfield,  Daniel,  comp.  The  modern  executive. 
Wilson.  7p.  bibl.  D.  $2.25.  (Modern  executive’s 
library) . 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe 

Liptzin,  Solomon.  Shelley  in  Germany.  Columbia. 
4p-  bibl.  O.  $1.50.  (Columbia  Univ.  Germanic 
studies) . 

Sociology 

Roper.  E.  E.  The  individual  and  the  communitv 
Dodd.  2p.  bibl:  O.  $3.50. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Public  Library.  Library  School. 
Class  of  1924.  Books  for  social  workers.  Monthly 


Bulletin.  June  1924.  p.  139-156.  0.  pap.  (v.  22, 
n.  s.,  no.  6). 

Sociology — Christian.  See  Christian  Sociology 

Southern  States.  See  U.  S. — History — Civil  War 
— — Economic  Aspects 

Spanish-Am£rican  War.  See  U.  S. — Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions — War  with  Spain 

Student  Life 

Drury,  Francis  K.  W.,  comp.  College  life  and 
college  sport;  a  reading  list  on  student  activities. 
A.  L.  A.  31p.  pap. 

Sunday  Schools 

Somerdike,  John  Mi.  The  Sunday  school  in  town 
and  country.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press. 

Bibl.  D.  $1.25. 

Tasso,  Torquato.  See  Italian  Drama 

Telephone— Automatic 

Wilson,  F.  A.  Automatic  telephones;  .  .  .de¬ 

scriptions  of  apparatus,  circuits,  and  operation;  for 
students,  telephone  operators  and  others.  Pitman. 
3p.  bibl.  S.  $1.50.  (Pitman’s  technical  primer 
ser.) 

Terminals.  See  Railroads — Stations 

Tests,  Mental 

Graves,  Katharine  B.  The  influence  of  special¬ 
ized  training  on  tests'  of  general  intelligence.  New 
York :  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Bib!, 
footnotes.  O.  $1.50. 

Kornhauser.  A.  W.,  and  F.  A.  Kingsbury.  Psycho¬ 
logical  tests  in  business.  Chicago.  Bibl.  $1.90, 

Travel 

Chicago  Public  Library.  Special  lists  of  books 
for  vacation  reading.  Book  Bulletin.  June  1924.  p. 
142-147. 

Tuberculosis 

Myers,  J.  A.  The  care  of  tuberculosis;  a  treatise 
for  nurses,  public  health  workers.  .  .  Saunders. 

6p.  bibl.  D.  $2. 

United  States — Foreign  Relations — Spanish-Amer- 
ican  War 

Reuter,  Bertha  A.  Anglo-American  relations  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish-Amexican  war.  Macmillan.  14p. 
bibl.  D.  $1.75. 

United  States — History — Revolution 

Hunt,,  Gaillard,  ed.  Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congress  17741789,  ed.  from  original  records  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  v.  25,  1783,  Sept.  1-Dec.  31. 
Govt.  Prtg.  Off.  Bibl.  footnotes.  $1.50. 

United  States— History— Civil  War— Economic  As¬ 
pects 

Russel,  Robert  R.  Economic  aspects  of  southern 
sectionalism,  1840-1861 ;  2v.  Urbana :  University  of 
Illinois.  15p.  bibl.  0.  pap.  $1  each.  (Studies  in 
the  social  sciences,  nos.  1  and  2) . 

United  States— History— 1865— 

Haworth,  Paul  L.  The  United  States  in  our  own 
times,  1865-1924.  Scribner.  15p.  bibl.  D.  $2.50. 

United  States — Politics  and  Government 

Beard,  Charles  A.  American  government  and  poli¬ 
tics;  4th  ed.  thoroly  rev.  Macmillan.  Bibl  foot¬ 
notes.  O.  $3.75. 

See  also  Minnesota — Constitution;  Northwestern 
States — Constitutions 

United  States — Social  Life  and  Customs — Colonial 
Period 

Dexter,  Elisabeth  A.  Colonial1  women  in  affairs: 
a  study  of  women  in  business  and  the  professions  in 
America  before  1776.  Hougbton.  5p.  bibl.  O.  $5. 

Ventilation 

Drinker,  Philip.  Laboratories  of  ventilation  and 
illumination.  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene.  June  1924.  p  57- 
66.  Bibl. 
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The  Standard  for  Your  Library  Needs  s$ 

U 

Many  Libraries  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Canada  and  the  A 
British  Isles  are  now  using  A 

JOHNSTON’S  § 


v8hotoiVfut&- 


Excellent  tor  marking  the  back  bindings  of  books 
placed  on  library  shelves.  Also  excellent  for  dark 
surface  shelf  edge  and  aisle  designation  notices. 
Adheres  firmly  to  surface  of  the  binding  or  card. 
Covers  perfectly.  For  desk  files,  drawer  desig¬ 
nations,  etc.  References  gladly  furnished. 


Flows  Readily. 
Dries  Quickly. 
An  Even  white 
line  is  obtained. 


Very  Easily 
Waterproofed  If 
thought  neces¬ 
sary  for  your 
need. 


1  /2  oi.  size,  25c 

Librarians  who  wish  to  have  information  as  to 


*rtou>cWfvLbe 


methods  for  best  book  marking  needs  may  secure 
full  directions  with  names  of  nearest  Dealers  from 

J.  W.  JOHNSTON 

Manufacturer 

245  New  Arts  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$ 

* 

| 

5J5 

i 

i 

i 


§ 

$ 

I 

i 

i 
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ENGLISH  BOOKS 

ON  EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  SUBJECT 

Foyles  holds  an  enormous  stock  of  Books 
secondhand,  new  and  as-new — published  in  Great 
Britain,  including  out-of-print  books,  rare  books, 
first  editions  and  sets  of  authors. 

Library  Desiderata  a  specialty. 

Good  Discounts  allowed  to  Libraries. 

Twenty-one  Departmental  Catalogues  are  issued. 
Any  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  tree 
in  response  to  a  request  mentioning  requirements 
or  interests. 

BOOKS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

Foyles  will  be  happy  to  include  your  Library  on 
their  mailing  list.  . 

They  will,  if  desired,  send  a  Monthly  List  of  the 
Latest  British  Publications. 

They  will  be  pleased  to  receive  lists  of  books 
for  which  you  are  searching. 

Search  made  for  out-of-print  books  free  of 
charge. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  Ltd. 

LIBRARY  SPECIALISTS 
121-125,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  Eng. 

Cables:  Foylibra,  Westcent,  London 


THE 

CHALIF 

Text  Books  of  Dancing 

Clear,  comprehensive,  adequate  to  convey  the  widely- 
known 

CHALIF  METHOD 


BOOK  I 

Fundamentals.  Illustrations.  Diagrams.  173  pp. 

BOOK  II 

Port  de  Bras.  Further  exercises.  Method  for  teach¬ 
ing  standard  ballroom  dancing  to  children.  Numerous 
illustrations  from  photos.  204  pp. 

BOOK  III 
Greek  Dancing 

100  exercises.  27  illustrations  from  photos  posed 
by  the  author.  222  pp. 

BOOK  IV 

Carries  work  of  Books  I  and  II  further.  40  classical 
exercises  of  moderate  difficulty  and  60  combinations 
of  the  same.  Standard  arabesques.  Illustrated  by 
photos  posed  by  the  author.  244  pp. 

BOOK  V 
Toe  Dancing 

Contains  205  exercises.  78  illustrations  from  photos 
of  dancers.  Six  typical  lessons  and  enormous  amount 
of  teaching  material.  305  pp. 

Each  volume  $3.  (postage  extra) 

Orders  filled  by 

THE  CHALIF  RUSSIAN  NOR¬ 
MAL  SCHOOL  OF  DANCING 

163  W.  57th  Street  New  York  City 


Water  in  Disease  and  in  Health 

By  R.  Lincoln  Graham,  M.D. 

A  complete  and  practical  guide  in  the  use  of 
water,  both  internally  and  externally,  for  the 
prevention  of  Disease  and  the  promotion  of 
healthy  activity  of  the  human  system. 

Regular  Price,  $3-50.  Special  Price  to 
Libraries,  $3.00. 

BODLEY  &  BROOKS,  Publishers 
Tyrone,  Pennsylvania 
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We  can  again  bind  library  books  and  magazines  in 

IMPERIAL  MOROCCO  CLOTH 

manufactured  by  The  Winterbottom  Cloth  Company,  Manchester,  England. 
Samples  of  this  cloth  sent  on  application. 

THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  BINDERY  COMPANY 

728  Myrick  Bldg.  1965  E.  66th  St  127  W.  Peachtree  St. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Cleveland,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Ga. 


JOHNSTON 

Library  Magazine  Holders 

This  type  of  Cover  is  the  most  successful  and  well  known 
Magazine  Holder  for  Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries 

Strongly  and  firmly  built,  they  'withstand 
the  'wear  of  long  and  continued  usage. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  binding.  Write  for  Catalog 

William  G.  Johnston  Company  Apenna 


THE 

JOHNSTON 

MAGAZINE 

HOLDER 


OTTO  HARRASSOWITZ,  LEIPZIG,  GERMANY 

LIBRARY  AGENT 

German  and  Eastem-European  Literature  of  every  kind. 

Current  books  —  Continuations  —  Periodical  Subscriptions 

Out  of  print  books — Bibliographical  Information 

Write  for  details  about  my  method  of  doing  business,  based  on  50  years’  experience. 

References:  The  Library  of  Congress,  The  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Libraries  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins,  Northwestern  University,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Illinois, 

California,  Chicago,  Pennsylvania,  etc. 


Rebinding  with  Art  Buckram  is 
ECONOMICAL 

because  it  stands  up  in  severe  service 

Samples  sent  upon  request 

Interlaken  Book-Cloth 

f7fie  standard  since  1883 

INTERLAKEN  MILLS,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. -NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  18  THOMAS  STREET 
AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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RESEWED  BOOKS 

OUR  RESEWED  BOOKS  ARE  THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE:  THEY 
ARE  MADF  TO  WEAR. 

We  furnish  Grosset’s  and  Burt’s  reprints  RE-ENFORCED  for  only  77c.  per  copy. 

We  have  just  issued  a  NEW  CATALOG  of  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LITTLEST  FOLKS 
in  strong  library  bindings.  Please  write  for  a  copy. 

LIBRARY  BOOK  HOUSE  17  Besse  Place,  Springfield,  Maas. 
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Week-Ends  and  Vacations 

LIBRARY  WORKERS  in  search  of  a  quiet, 
refined  environment  where  they  may  meet  folks 
whose  interests  are  similar  to  their  own  may 
find  it  at  Windmill  Hill,  ECHO  LAKE,  N.  J., 
less  than  forty  miles  from  New  York  City,  yet 
in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Jersey  hills ;  eleva¬ 
tion  1250  feet;  panorama  of  distant  mountains 
from  every  window  in  the  house;  boating,  bath¬ 
ing,  fishing ;  tennis ;  hiking  through  balsam 
groves  over  moss-covered  Indian  trails.  Cuisine : 
unsurpassed ;  rates,  reasonable.  Address  :  Hostess, 
Windmill  Hill,  Echo  Lake,  N.  J. 


JUST  OUT 

LIVESTOCK  SANITATION 
A  Collection  of  Short  Popular  Articles 
Bearing  Upon  the  Subject  with 
Illustrations 

By  W.  H.  Dalrymple,  M.K.C.V.S.,  Department  of 
Veterinary  Hygiene,  Louisiana  State  University 
Handsomely  bound  in  “Kowide,”  is  well  printed  in 
clear  type,  and  contains  145  pages  of  printed  matter, 
with  21  full-page  illustrations.  Price  $2.00  postpaid. 

Published  and  For  Sale  by 

THE  GLADNEY  PRESS 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  U.  S.  A. 


LIBRARY 

BOOKBINDING 


Nearly  half  of  a  century  in 
experiencing  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  Libraries. 

We  qualify  in  the  Knowledge. 

“CRAFTSTYLE” 

THE  APEX  OF  BINDING  EFFICIENCY. 

Sample  binding  in  Holliston  Library 
Buckram  or  Half  Vici  leather  on 
request. 


RUZICKA 

606  N.  EUTAW  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Exhibitors  at  the 

Saratoga  Spring  Conference 

June  30 — July  5,  1924 

American  Library  Association  (Publishers),  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Beck  Duplicator  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Book  House  for  Children  ' (Publishers),  Chicago. 

R.  R.  Bowker  Company  (Library  Journal  and  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Weekly),  New  York  City. 

British  Library  of  Information,  New  York  City. 

Chivers  Book  Binding  Company  (Book  Binders), 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  W.  Clark  Company  (Booksellers),  New  York 
City. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  (Publishers),  New  York 
City. 

Democrat  Printing  Company  (Library  Supplies), 
Madison,  Wise. 

Tlie  Gilbert  D.  Emerson  Company  (Book  Binders), 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gaylord  Bros.  (.Library  Supplies),  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Goldberger  (Magazine  Subscriptions),  Boston,  Mass. 

Ernst  Hertzberg  &  Sons  (Book  Binders),  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

C.  S.  Hammond  &  Company  (Maps  and  Atlases), 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Holliston  Mills,  Inc.  (Book  Cloth  and  “Barco”  Fin¬ 
ish),  Norwood,  Mass. 

H.  R.  Huntting  Company,  Inc.  (Books,  Magazine 
Holders,  Supplies),  Springfield,  Mass. 

International  Textbook  Company  (Publishers), 
Scranton,  Pa. 

W.  G.  Johnston  Company  (Magazine  Holders), 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Keystone  View  Company  (Stereopticons  and  Views), 
Meadville,  Pa. 

Library  Book  House  (Booksellers),  Springfield,  Mass. 

Library  Bureau  (Library  Furniture  and  Supplies), 
Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  (Publishers),  Philadelphia, 
Pa. . 

Little,  Brown  &  Company  (Publishers),  Boston,  Mass. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Company  (Publishers),  New 
York  City. 

McDevitt-Wilson,  Inc.  (Booksellers),  New  York 
City. 

The  Macmillan  Company  (Publishers),  New  York 
City. 

Moody’s  Investor  Service  (Publishers),  New  York 
City. 

Mutual  Library  Bindery  Company  (Book  Binders), 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

National  Child  Welfare  "Association  (Posters),  New 
York  City. 

National  Library  Bindery  Co.  (Book  Binders),  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

National  Safety  Council,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

New  International  Encyclopedia,  New  York  City. 

New  Method  Book  Bindery  (Book  Binders),  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Illinois. 

Oxford  University  Press  (Publishers),  New  York 
City. 

Chas.  T.  Powner  Company  (Booksellers),  Chicago. 

Pull-Mark  Company  (Book  Pull  and  Book  Mark), 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  (Publishers  and  Booksellers), 
New  York  City. 

W.  F.  Quarrie  &  Company  (Publishers),  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Wm.  H.  Rademaekers  &  Son  Company  (Book 
Binders),  Newark,  N.  J. 

C.  V.  Ritter  (Bookseller),  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Library  Hospital  Service. 

Universal  Publishing  Syndicate  (Book  Binders) 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Wilson  Company  (Publishers).  New  York 
City. 
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G.  Stec/iert  Go., 

GJnc. 

126  E.  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Special  Agents  for  Libraries 

“with  ell  your  subscription  troubles  on  us” 

“FAXON  SERVICE” 

IN  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
tsE”  Ike  only  agency  supplying  buck  numbers. 
THE  F.  W.  FAXON  CO.  BOSTON,  1 


LIBRARIANS ! 

If  leaking  far  position*  enroll  with  us 
sod  your  application  will  receive  prompt  attention.  GOOD 
POSITIONS  in  all  branches  of  Library  work.  If  you 
need  ASSISTANTS  save  time  and  labor  by  writing  for  our 
free  aid. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIANS’  AGENCY 
WialMi,  Cwse«ti(st 


ALBERT  BONNIER  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

541  Third  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Scandinavian  Books 

LIBRARY  AQEMTS  LOWEST  RATE 

LISTS  FREE 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Books  on 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOLK  DANCING 
GAMES  FESTIVALS  PAGEANTRY  etc. 
giving  Tables  of  Contents  in  full,  sent  on  request 

A.  S.  BARNES  AND  CO.,  Publishers 
7  West  45th  Street  New  York 


+CATHOLIC  BOOKS* 

of  all  publishers 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  44  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
Established  1S26 


WANTED 

A  few  copies  each,  in  good  condition, 
of  the  following  issues  of  the  Library 
Journal,  Jan.  15,  1924,  Feb.  1,  1924, 
and  Feb.  15,  1924. 

THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
62  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


HEHN  &  HOTH 

Library  Bookbinders 
3326-28  N.  Sacramento  Are.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Martinss  Nijboff,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 

THE  HAGUE 

Large  stock  of  sew  sad  ascend  hand  becks  la  a  ay 

language,  in  all  classes  ot  science  aad  art.  Complete 
sets  of  periodicals  and  learned  societies. 

Systematical  talalofew  free  an  •amtication. 


'T-vICE  &  LYNCH,  INC.,  Custom 
House  Brokers,  33  Pearl  Street  New 
York.  Shipments  of  Books,  Works  of 
Art,  and  general  merchandise,  both  im¬ 
port  and  export,  given  careful  attention. 


Out-of-Print  Books 

Catalogues  Issued 

E.  R.  ROBINSON,  SS.TIVr*1 


/ 
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The  Saturday  Review 

of  Literature 

will  be  edited  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby  and  the  entire  for¬ 
mer  staff  of  the  Literary  Review  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post.  They  will  carry  on  the  literary  traditions  which 
have  given  them  the  most  authoritative  position  in  Amer¬ 
ican  letters.  Further,  they  will  originate  the  only  Amer¬ 
ican  paper  devoted  solely  to  books — Inheritors  and  pioneers! 

RARELY,  if  ever,  has  such  a  group  of  writers  been 
gathered  together  as  those  who  have  already  ar¬ 
ranged  to  contribute  to  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

Besides  their  special  articles,  each  number  will  include: 

Christopher  Morley’s  Bowling  Green;  The  Phoenix 
Nest,  conducted  by  William  Rose  Benet,  the  sometime 
Kenelm  Digby;  A  Reader’s  Guide,  advice  on  book  ques¬ 
tions  by  May  Lamberton  Becker;  Literature  Abroad; 

Rare  Books ;  a  page  of  correspondence. 

Throughout,  the  paper  will  be  dominated  by  one 
purpose,  to  make  it  not  only  worthy  of  literature  but  also 
literature  itself. 

For  the  Librarian — 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  will  be  edited  with  a  view  to  ren¬ 
dering  the  greatest  possible  service  to  libraries.  Experience  has 
suggested  many  improvements  over  the  old  Literary  Review.  Some 
features : 


CONTRIBUTORS 

W alter  De  La  Mare 
William  McFee 
Ludwig  Lewisohn 
St.  John  Ervine 
Archibald  Cary  Conlidge 
Hugh  Walpole 
James  Harvey  Robinson 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
Alfred  Zimmer n 
John  Dewey 
Willa  Gather 
H.  L.  Mencken 
May  Sinclair 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
Gamaliel  Bradford 
Stephen  Graham 
James  Branch  Cabell 
William.  Lyon  Phelps 
L.  P.  Jacks 
Amy  Lowell 
Carl  Van  Doren 

SPECIAL  RATES 
to  Libraries : 

Yearly  subscription  $3.00 

2  copies  per  week — $5.00 

3  “  “  “  —  7.00 

4  . . —  8.50 

5  “  “  “  —10.00 

Note:  Orders  to  begin  with  the 
first,  issue  should  be  sent  im¬ 
mediately,  as  only  one  edition 
can  be  printed. 


1 —  Better  paper. 

2 —  Complete  Index.  (Issued  twice  yearly). 

3 —  Comprehensive  summaries  of  new  books. 

4 —  Elimination  of  worthless  books. 

5 —  Attention  to  foreign  literature. 

6 —  Special  issues  with  complete  selective  lists. 

7 —  Conciseness  of  reviews. 

8 —  Promptness  of  reviews. 

9 —  Special  rates  for  more  than  1  copy. 

First  issue  August  2nd— Order  Now  ! 


The  Saturday  Review, 

236  East  39th  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enter  this  library  as  a  Charter  Subscriber  to 
The  Saturday  Review.  Send  us . copies  per 


week. 

Library  . 

Street  . 

City  .  State  . 

Enclosed  $ .  Send  bill  later  □  L.  J. 


